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Ferment in British Education 


Some Impressions of Educational Thinking in England 


By Marcaret Meap 


RITAIN is humming with talk of educa- 
B tion. The White Paper which was 
issued early this summer was heavily pub- 
licized, and all sorts of groups from serious 
teen-age boys and girls to the wives of 
miners or the Rotary clubs of badly 
bombed cities are discussing its implica- 
tions. There is a tremendous and touching 
faith that raising the school leaving age, 
first to fifteen and later to sixteen, will 
solve an enormous number of problems. 
Social workers hope to eliminate the 
human waste of the two years between 
fourteen and sixteen which children now 
spend in badly paid, blind-alley jobs, be- 
fore they come under adult pay standards 
and apprenticeship conditions. 

The changes which are to be brought 
about are dramatized in the feeling that so 
many children now have a single chance, 
at the age of eleven, to take an examina- 
tion for a “free place” in the state-sup- 
ported secondary schools which make 
possible an academic type of education. 
The country child who was frightened, the 
child who had a sprained ankle or a stom- 
ach ache, the child whose father had just 
lost his job or whose mother had just had 
her ninth baby, is pictured as having 
failed under the strain and so lost forever 

During the summer of 1943 Margaret Mead trav- 
eled all over Great Britain, lecturing under the 
auspices of the British Ministry of Information, and 
visiting and observing British institutions in their 
wartime forms. Dr. Mead is frequently in Wash- 
ington now, as executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Food Habits of the National Research 
Council. Her contributions to the AAUW go much 
farther back than her present service as member of 
the national Education Committee, for her books, 
Coming of Age in Samoa, Growing Up in New Guinea, 
and Sez and Temperament, have brought stimulating 
viewpoints to many AAUW study groups. 


an entry into the world of “culture.” This 
folklore statement is actually an over- 
simplification of the examination condi- 
tions; but it exemplifies very well present 
feeling on the subject, the belief shared by 
those who passed the examinations and 
those who failed, that there is a basic and 
tragic flaw in the present system. Under 
the new education plans, this sharp com- 
petition for “free places” will be muted, 
made more dependent upon all-round abil- 
ity, and an academic secondary school 
education will be open to a larger group. 

Counterpointed against this extreme 
optimism are various reservations from 
the mountains of Wales, from Scotland. In 
Wales the percentage of children to whom 
a secondary school education is available 
is much higher, and many people lament 
the disproportionate number of white- 
collar workers and teachers as opposed to 
“engineers” — the term used in Britain 
for all-round highly skilled mechanics. In 
Scotland, there are those who bemoan the 
earlier period when an M.A. from Edin- 
burgh University, having eaten his way to 
a good degree on a meayer supply of oat- 
meal, then spent his life as the village 
dominie, in turn selecting from each 
generation of schoolboys another “lad o’ 
pairts,” who would in turn go through the 
university. So, it is said, a people were 
trained who made a disproportionate con- 
tribution to the leaders and administra- 
tors, the professionals of the world. 
However, in these later times, education 
is too easy, the M.A. is not so stringent, all 
graduates are not lads of parts, and more- 
over, the engineering occupations have 
been drained of those who should have 
been their natural leaders. 
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Meanwhile, inside’ industry there are all 
sorts of rustlings and stirrings, plans for 
in-plant training which will meet part of 
the educational requirements — the rest 
to be met perhaps in a day a week in school 
studying “cultural subjects” — and gear 
the education of the young to the particu- 
lar problems of the industry in which they 
may be expected to work all their lives. To 
learn geography and do algebra problems 
concretely in terms of one’s life work is of 
course possible in England, where anyone 
who has held several jobs is deeply suspect, 
and the applicant for a job who seeks to 
show “versatility” by mentioning differ- 
ent kinds of work is likely to be told, with- 
out a smile, that he is demonstrating 
“instability.” Such in-plant training is al- 
ready well under way in the mines, de- 
signed to give the more gifted a chance to 
master the whole technology. 


Aworner center of discussion is the ques- 
tion of the great “Public Schools” and 
what social measures are to be taken to 
eliminate the gulf between those who have 
a Public School education and those who 
have not. One drastic remedy, which oddly 
enough will ring perhaps even more 
strangely in American ears, is the sugges- 
tion that these schools be eliminated alto- 
gether, that the wealthy and those who 
are willing to make tremendous financial 
sacrifices in order to pay for an expensive 
education for their children, should no 
longer be allowed to do so. No one thinks 
that this is likely to happen; but the sug- 
gestion, with its emphasis upon leveling 
off the top rather than jacking up the 
bottom, presents a characteristic con- 
trast to American attempts to equalize 
opportunity by demanding more for the 
bottom rungs but leaving the top as a goal 
to be, theoretically, within reach of the 
ambitious. 

More probable solutions in Britain lie 
in the various measures proposed to in- 
crease the number of scholarships to the 
Public Schools, to bring more teachers 
with Public School experience into the 
state schools, and to make the state 
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schools more democratic, that is, less 
dependent upon academic ability. Para- 
doxically enough, it is the great Public 
Schools in which the stupid and the clever 
are given a similar education, and in the 
state-supported schools there is far more 
discrimination in the education provided 
for the less gifted. 


Tue whole discussion points up a sig- 
nificant difference between American and 
British, especially English, methods of 
education. In Britain the ideal is to isolate 
the children, in good hands, in a miniature 
world of their own, in which each can 
learn to take a hundred per cent responsi- 
bility for certain small tasks. The Amer- 
ican system, both in home and in school, 
is to keep the child in closer touch with 
part of the adult world; instead of repro- 
ducing for children the whole adult world 
on a small, safe scale, the child is allowed 
a more or less safe and limited role in the 
family life and in the community. 

The English emphasis leads to a very 
cautious admission of children into full 
participation; only after they have prac- 
ticed and practiced the art of getting along 
with other people and discharging social 
responsibility are they believed to be 
ready to act without danger of tearing 
the delicate social fabric. The American 
method, in which the child acts in terms 
of his maximum ability at the moment, 
probably develops a readier initiative, 
but a less tentative and gentle hand on the 
reins. 

Although the center of the battle is the 
secondary school, adult education — espe- 
cially for workers — and nursery schools 
are both coming in for their share of dis- 
cussion. One suggestion which interested 
me was that sabbatical years for workers 
might be combined with the needs of 
modern industry for acquisition of new 
skills, and for a “pool” of labor which 
could be drawn upon in moments of 
maximum employment. The great dormi- 
tories which have been built to house war 
workers in the isolated war factories, 
complete with auditorium, cafeteria, liv- 
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ing-rooms, infirmary, and well equipped 
single rooms, are being scrutinized eagerly 
by those who think they may become a 
part of the adult education system after 
the war, to be used both for long-term and 
short-term special courses for those who 
have left school and entered industry. 


Lr 17 is not the most pressing problem, the 
battle over the nursery schools is the spot 
where feeling runs highest. Two condi- 
tions suggest a warning to America. First, 
there is the conflict between the authori- 
ties primarily interested in the body of 
the child — that is, health authorities — 
and those primarily interested in the 
mind of the child, the professional edu- 
cators. The very fact that in some places 
nursery schools have been in existence 
inside the school system seems to have 
made this conflict more acute, as the 
health authorities, their minds on the 
very young, rebel against the schoolroom 
as the model, and build wartime nurseries, 
light, well equipped, and _ generously 
staffed — by trained nurses and young 
nursery aides, all intent upon keeping the 
children clean, neat, and quiet. 

The rift between the nurses, devoted to 
the bodily care of the child and finding 
no task too menial (children in wartime 
nurseries sometimes are all bathed at 
school), and the “warden,” who acts 
under the aegis of the Board of Educa- 
tion and “educates” for a stated number 
of hours a day, too often holding herself 
aloof from the physical needs of the child, 
is more acute than it is in this country, 
where we have a greater number of college- 
bred nursery school teachers who have 
been trained to think of the whole child. 


Tue other condition which has a parallel 
in America is the loud outery that nursery 
schools will destroy the home — a pro- 
test usually led, there as here, by those 
who have always had nurses to care for 
their own children. The working-class 
mother is pictured as likely to become 
completely idle and light-minded, while 
the children will become alienated from 
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the higher ideals implanted by the home 
if they are taken away from the home 
for even a few hours. As one noted clergy- 
man summed it up: “They say it’s bad 
for a child to be reared in a créche and 
taken care of by a strange woman. Well, 
I was reared in a créche by a strange 
woman, but they called it a nursery and 
they called her a ‘ Nannie.’” 

The issue is not clarified by those who 
insist that they are not in favor of a 
nursery school where the mother can 
leave her child on her busy days, or when 
she is shopping, and that it must be a 
complete educational experience with 
regular full-time attendance — or noth- 
ing. This attitude fits well enough with 
the general attitude of the school in 
Britain. It seems to an American observer 
that the school is conceived as entirely 
separate from the home, — an institution 
to which the child is entrusted, body and 
soul, in which the teachers are absolute 
and the parents have few rights. The 
school may invade the home, demanding 
that the child sleep a given number of 
hours, or spend a given number of cloth- 
ing coupons for uniforms; but the parents 
seem to have little sense that the school 
belongs to them. I met one charming 
little retired schoolmistress who had 
electrified a working-class community by 
explaining to the parents that they paid 
her salary. 


Warcurxe these contrasting emphases, 
inheritance from a day when gentlemen 
sent their sons into another household or 
into a monastery to be educated, throws 
into sharp relief our traditional over- 
emphasis upon the teacher as a servant of 
the community, which feels comfortably 
justified in neglecting her socially and 
supervising her morally. 

These are random glimpses of a ferment 
which may be felt anywhere in Britain, « 
sense that drastic changes in education 
are “long overdue,” a British device for 
making the very new seem hoary, the 
reliable product of a past, not a present, 
stage of social development. 


#In the new democracy, the goal of education 
must be intellectual and emotional maturity. 


Liberal Education in the Post-War World 


By ConstTaANceE WARREN 


iE impact of the war upon education 
ta all levels is more important than 
many of us realize. It may, before it is 
through, amount to an educational revolu- 
tion. Never was it so necessary that college 
women concern themselves with educa- 
tion, public and private, on all levels, and 
make themselves felt in its planning. We 
represent that portion of the adult public 
which combines trained minds and leisure 
to study the question. This is probably the 
most important among the many respon- 
sibilities that the war has placed upon our 
group. 

One lesson which we have already 
learned from the war is that our youth is 
our most valuable asset. In a difficult post- 
war world we cannot afford to waste the 
potential ability of any of our youth. The 
government recognizes this and plans to 
extend federal aid to the states in order to 
more nearly equalize educational oppor- 
tunities in different parts of the country. 
How can this be done without federal 
domination of state education? That is one 
question for us to think about. The 
government is planning for the education 
of the returning service men and women. 
Will this be directed by the Veterans 
Bureau, as some propose, or by a profes- 


Constance Warren not only preaches but prac- 
tices a new kind of education. As president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York, she has 
had the courage and imagination to experiment, 
seeking to find out what really educates and to put 
it in practice. Her book, A New Design for Women’s 
Education, describing how one college has sought to 
“provide an environment in which self-education is 
inevitable,” has been an inspiration to those who 
believe that learning and living cannot be divorced. 
After fifteen years as president of Sarah Lawrence, 
President Warren has recently announced her 
retirement. 


sional educator employed by the Federal 
Bureau of Education? And how much 
autonomy will the states have in this 
matter? What plans are the various states 
making to improve educational oppor- 
tunities at their own expense? What kind 
of off-duty educational programs are 
being planned for our armed forces and 
what for the returning veterans? This is 
especially important since many of the 
veterans will return to college, and their 
needs and desires will profoundly affect 
the college curricula, and this in turn will 
affect education all down the line. 


Tuere is a great deal of wholesome rest- 
lessness on our college campuses today. 
There is a feeling that neither the subject 
matter presented nor the manner of teach- 
ing it can any longer be taken for granted, 
that we must be prepared to examine our 
objectives in the light of a new and utterly 
unforeseen world and to examine teaching 
methods in the light of what psychology in 
the last forty years has shown us about 
ourselves and individual differences. 
There will be an increased demand for 
vocational and scientific training which 
must be adequately met. I am concerning 
myself in this discussion only with the 
future demand in the liberal arts field. It 
is encouraging to hear that a liberal and 
thoughtful plan is being worked out for 
off-duty education for the armed forces. 
The report which will soon be issued by 
the committee which was appointed by 
the American Council on Education to 
study this subject will be well worth 
areful study, if one can judge from a talk 
by Dean T. R. McConnell of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota at a recent meeting 
of the Association of American Colleges. 
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Dean McConnell is certain that al- 
though the war has greatly increased 
interest in science and engineering, there 
will continue to be a demand for non- 
vocational as well as vocational courses, 
and that this general education should be 
along broad lines. It should fit men to live 
and work effectively with other people, 
including their families, to maintain 
health, to use the symbols of communica- 
tion on an adequate level, to enjoy and 
understand the application of scientific 
facts and principles to human affairs, and 
to understand and use the scientific 
method in the solution of personal and 
social problems, to find self-expression in 
literature and the arts, to practice clear 
and integrated thinking about the mean- 
ing of life, to choose a vocation intelli- 
gently and to assume their part as citizens 
in American life and post-war reconstruc- 
tion. Courses are already being planned on 
the basic processes of American life, with 
emphasis on ideas and values as well as 
institutions, on the contemporary prob- 
lems of American life (these will draw 
from all the social sciences), and on the 
position of America in_ international 
affairs. According to Dean McConnell, 
the committee felt that the ability to think 
clearly and to develop adequate values 
could best be obtained in the process of 
examining problems of living rather than 
by abstract study. 


Avorn ER very suggestive report is that 
of the Commission on Liberal Education 
of the Association of American Colleges. 
This report makes a careful analysis of the 
probable needs and desires of the return- 
ing service men. It points out that they 
will be impatient, if not openly rebellious, 
with static academic devices relating to 
admissions procedures, credit mechan- 
isms, graduation requirements, etc. They 
will demand to be treated as individuals 
and as adults, to be given work which is 
important to them and only that, to be 
trusted to obtain information for them- 
selves rather than to have someone 
“lecture into their notebooks,” to be able 
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to cut through the barriers now separating 
subject-matter groups, to be rid of courses 
prescribed solely for their disciplinary 
value, and to eliminate the credit system 
in favor of achievement and comprehen- 
sive examinations. They will also want an 
intelligent counseling system. Their edu- 
cation must be aimed at making them free 
and therefore must be adapted to the 
needs and interests of each individual. 

Both these reports are clear, courageous 
statements of the fact that the colleges 
must re-examine material in terms of its 
importance to students as individuals and 
must reorganize teaching methods in 
accordance with the way psychology 
points out that people learn. 


Maxy articles are being written on 
this subject in educational magazines, 
and several volumes representing various 
views on post-war education are being 
published in the hope of stimulating 
discussion. One is Liberal Education Re- 
Examined by T. M. Greene and others. 
Another is being written by President 
Cowley of Hamilton College. A third, 
called Liberal Education, by Mark Van 
Doren, is a brilliant plea for the Hutchins- 
St. Jolf®’s College plan of education. This 
represents the extreme conservative view- 
point of the direction which education 
should take. It recommends a return to 
the curriculum used in medieval colleges 
and would have all students spend their 
four college years in the study of one 
hundred classics in order to develop their 
intellectual powers, in spite of the fact 
that no reputable psychologist in the last 
fifty years has believed that this type 
of external discipline produces effective 
learning. This educational philosophy 
appeals, however, to many parents and 
business men because it keeps the students 
aloof from the problems of the world about 
them; it appeals also to all who subcon- 
sciously or otherwise admire imposed 
discipline because, up to a certain point, 
the Germans have found it effective and 
armies have always depended upon it. 

The liberal wing in post-war education 
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believes that discipline to be effective must 
be self-imposed for a purpose that means 
something to the student. In their eyes, 
post-war education at every level must 
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leges can do much to assist in this develop- 
ment or, if they move in the wrong way, 
to retard it. 


Education for maturity goes a step 


take account of the actual objectives of 
each student and must concern itself with 
helping the student to develop more and 
more important objectives. Our goal for 
our students must be the greatest possible 
maturity of which each is capable, in 
human relations and social responsi- 
bilities. Education toward this end is a 
matter of living experience, in the home 
and in the community. Schools and col- 


farther than education for freedom be- 
cause it takes into account both intellec- 
tual and emotional development. This 
must be the goal of education in the new 
democracy and it must be available for 
every young person. To attain it, we must 
enlist the clear thinking and the action on 
local educational issues and objectives of 
all the members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 


NATION at war has little time or inclination for pure research — 
the clean, clear urge to gain new knowledge, the sympathetic 
appreciation of imaginative scholarship even when it seems remote 
and unrelated. There is a sense in which the practical applications of 
knowledge are the dividends which pure science from time to time 
declares. When pure science is even temporarily interrupted, then it 
is necessary to pay these dividends out of surplus; and obviously this 
process cannot long continue. 

But when peace comes, work can recommence on building up the 
capital, enlarging the reservoirs of knowledge upon which men have 
drawn during relatively unproductive years. And this will be possible 
because wartime barriers will be down and the search for truth can go 
forward in a free intellegtual world. .. . 

For of all the ei of men, science and learning are the most 
truly international. They alone seem to be capable of transcending 
the follies and absurdities of national rivalries. The search for truth, 
the experimental method, the eager application of new discovery to 
human ills — these speak in a tongue which meets with universal 
understanding. These constitute perhaps the strongest link between 
intelligent people in all countries, no matter what flag flies over their 
frontiers. 

— The Rockefeller Foundation Review for 1943 





+ If children are important, all our social 
life must contribute to their development. 


Conserving Our Human Heritage 


By LawrEnceE K, FRANK 


VERYWHERE publicists and educators 
E are asserting the primary responsi- 
bility of the home and family for protect- 
ing, conserving and otherwise rearing chil- 
dren and youth. These statements are 
especially frequent and vigorous in dis- 
cussion of delinquency, and sometimes 
they are accompanied by denunciations 
of families for failure to perform their 
obligations to society as well as to their 
children. 

Let us accept this primary responsi- 
bility of the family (this writer has re- 
peatedly pointed out that the family is 
the chief cultural agency and the matrix 
of personality), but carry the discussion 
further. Let us point out that it is neither 
fair nor sensible to expect the family to 
bear the major responsibility for social 
order while others, in government, busi- 
ness and industry, education, professional 
activities, and so on, not only do little 
or nothing to help the family to meet 
these obligations and to perform these 
important social and personal functions, 
but frequently ignore or violate what the 


The social research of Lawrence K. Frank has 
often been helpful to AAUW groups, as his findings 
have appeared under the aegis of various agencies 
with which he has been professionally connected, 
—the Spelman Fund, President Hoover’s Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Trends, the General Edu- 
cation Board, and the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. 
Mr. Frank’s address, “Conserving Human Re- 
sources in the Field of Early Childhood” (distributed 
by AAUW) has been used as a basis for the “child ac- 
counting” program fostered by the Association; a 
further development of the subject is given in the 
report prepared by Mr. Frank as consultant to the 
National Resources Planning Board — Human 
Conservation: The Story of Our Wasted Resources 
(Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
20 cents). 


family stands for. Moreover they expect 
the family to make all the adjustments 
and concessions to their requirements and 
neglects, to provide all the necessary com- 
pensations and take up all the slack so 
that they can go on with their usual 
activities and interests, pursuing their 
goals regardless of what it costs the family 
or does to people. 


tL Is time those who are genuinely con- 
cerned with the family and its responsi- 
bilities asserted with equal vigor the re- 
sponsibility of social life and of every 
organization and agency to conserve, pro- 
tect, and aid the family, instead of putting 
all the burdens on the home and often 
frustrating the family in its endeavors. 
Women, as wives and as mothers, espe- 
cially ‘the better educated, reflective 
women, should recognize how they as 
women and their families are subsidizing 
business and industry and in many other 
ways are making vital personal sacrifices 
so that these organized activities can 
go on in their usual ways, ignoring human 
needs and even destroying human values. 

The family has always “taken it,” mak- 
ing incredible sacrifices and adjustments 
to meet wars, famines, and other mis- 
fortunes, and has come through “by the 
skin of the teeth.” But there are limits to 
the powers of human adjustment and the 
capacity to take continual deprivation 
and frustration. The symptoms of the 
distress and of the intolerable loads being 
carried by the family are seen in unhappy, 
neglected “problem children,” in way- 
ward, delinquent boys and girls, especially 
the sex offenders, and in the frequency of 
mental disorders, of alcoholism and drug 
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addiction, among our older adolescents 
and young adults. Also symptomatic of 
the family’s perplexities and of confusions 
in the home are the widespread marital 
conflicts, separations, and divorces, and 
the increasing feeling of dismay, even de- 
spair, as family living becomes so bafflingly 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. 


Urow the women of the country rests the 
obligation to face this situation squarely 
and with courage. They have a dual re- 
sponsibility — toward their own family 
and their children and toward the com- 
munity and all the other families and 
children therein. But before they start 
activities, it might be well to consider 
some aspects of the situation which they 
may overlook or neglect because of the 
desire to get something done quickly or 
because they are forgetting what is basi- 
cally important. 

Before women can proceed effectively 
they should recognize some of the confu- 
sions and the personal uncertainty, often 
acute insecurities, in their own lives to- 
day. While it may seem to some women 
exaggerated and even untrue, yet it 
must be said that many women today 
have lost confidence in themselves, as 
women, to do the things which as wives 
and mothers they can and must do — 
maintaining a marriage, operating a home, 
and bearing and rearing children. To say 
this is not to criticize or blame women, 
but rather to point out what has taken 
place, for the most part without any in- 
tent or even of what was 
happening. 

The traditional roles of women have 
been changing over the past forty to 
fifty years. Today women are torn by 
conflicting loyalties and warring needs, 
unable to resolve their confusions and 
formulate their desires and purposes. Men 
don’t know what kind of wives they really 
want, and are themselves so uncertain 
and insecure that they are unable to meet 
the tasks of life adequately or to develop 
the kind of relationship women want. 
This lack of inner security and the in- 


awareness 
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ability of women to reconcile the con- 
flicting demands upon them with the new 
aspirations they are feeling, is an initial 
handicap to effective action in their per- 
sonal lives and in public affairs. 

Moreover, the war has opened the door 
of the home for many women who have 
been living under intolerable conditions, 
humiliated, and often degraded by the 
kind of home life and relationships they 
have had to live. It is not difficult to 
understand why these women are flocking 
into war jobs, fleeing from their homes and 
from their responsibilities to children, 
where they feel inadequate and inferior 
and often overwhelmed by home and 
maternal duties. 


For the past thirty or forty years there 
has been a continuous series of new dis- 
coveries, of new knowledge and insights 
and techniques relating to women’s home 
and family practices. Each new discovery, 
each new advance, has been translated 
into a movement or program, such as pub- 
lic health, child health, mental hygiene, 
nutrition, and the like, with a new and 
different specialist to teach each of these 
new ideas and practices. It was surely not 
deliberate, but these specialists — the doc- 
tors, nurses, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, nutritionists, extension 
workers, and so on — have in many cases 
deprived women of all confidence in them- 
selves, made them feel ignorant, ineff- 
cient, inadequate, and anxious. They have 
also fractionated homemaking and child 
care into a number of seemingly unre- 
lated practices, often contradictory and 
lacking coherence, beyond the woman’s 
ability to handle effectively. 

If the family is to provide children 
with what they need to grow and mature, 
to achieve health and sanity, women as 
mothers of those children must regain 
confidence in themselves, a feeling that 
they can do what is needed and desirable, 
using all the new knowledge and practices 
as resources for meeting their age-old 
tasks more intelligently and effectively. 
It may be worth recalling that it requires 
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four years of college, four years of medical 
school, a year or two of interneship and 
then three or more years of psychiatric 
training to be able to diagnose and treat 
(not always successfully, alas) a problem 
child or delinquent adolescent. But it is 
evident that the love and cherishing pro- 
tection, the patient, sympathetic interest 
and affectionate, understanding rearing, 
which would have prevented that child’s 
becoming a problem or saved him from 
delinquency, calls for no such prolonged 
professional] training. 


Women need the help of all this new 
knowledge, they need all the intelligence 
and skill they can muster, for the tasks 
of child rearing today; but above all they 
need to believe in the basic importance, 
the crucial value, of child care and rearing 
and their capacity to provide that care. 
The psychiatrist receives social and pro- 
fessional status and enjoys a high prestige; 
but the mother, despite the even more 
arduous tasks she performs and the con- 
tinuous, long-term responsibility she bears, 
enjoys no such high esteem or social 
approval and standing. Too many women 
today feel apologetic and inferior over 
being “just mothers.” Where can women 
find the reassurance, the conviction of the 
intrinsic worth and social importance of 
child rearing, to sustain them today? 
Somewhat similar conditions appear in 
the whole area of homemaking and house- 
keeping. Objectively considered, market- 
ing, cooking, serving meals, washing 
dishes, cleaning house, laundering and 


mending clothes, budgeting and paying ~ 


bills — all these activities may be viewed 
as a series of endless chores, of drudgery 
carried on often in isolation and loneliness. 
Like the daily routine of child care, these 
tasks call for patience, endurance, and an 
enormous self-discipline. 

If they are to be done effectively and 
adequately, it will be because the wife- 
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mother invests these tasks, those chores, 
that drudgery, with meaning, with value; 
because she sees in them the way, day af- 
ter day, of reaffirming her basic aspira- 
tions toward an orderly, cleanly, intelli- 
gent family way of life which brings in- 
timacy and the fulfillment of shared living. 
She must see in these homely activities 
and biological processes a way of express- 
ing her love for her family, her belief in 
their value and in the worthwhileness of 
the standards she maintains by her devo- 
tion to those family tasks. 

This has been said many times before. 
Indeed it has been woman’s traditional 
credo, even if not so formulated, for un- 
told generations, and what we have at- 
tained in human and social terms over the 
centuries has been due to her steadfast ad- 
herence to these beliefs. But she has be- 
come restive, impatient, and even resent- 
ful during the past thirty or forty years, 
as she has been told that her place is in 
the home and she must not ask for the 
new rights and opportunities to which she 
aspires today. She has become angry and 
rebellious as the age-old limitations and 
barriers — legal, social, political, eco- 
nomic, professional, and personal — con- 
tinue to frustrate her, while she is told to 
content herself with housekeeping and 
child care as all she is capable of doing. 


lr Is no wonder women have sought every 
opportunity to prove their competence, to 
achieve status and position, to demon- 
strate their “ what-ness” (to use Dr. James 
Plant’s expression), even if it has often 
meant losing or denying their “‘ who-ness.” 
The surge of the feminist movement has 
led women into new activities where they 
have found they can do, not only as well 
as men, but often better; and in the proc- 
ess they have lost many of their former il- 
lusions about man’s activities. 

But however understandable the wom- 
an’s impatient dismissal of the old state- 
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ment that “woman’s place is in the 
home,” nevertheless it is still true that 
the woman bears children and must rear 
them, especially when they are young, if 
they are to have the personal care, the 
love, the security, which the baby and 
preschool child needs as much as he 
needs vitamins and minerals. 

Here then is where women must clarify 
their position and take their stand. If 
children are important and the human 
personality is our supreme value, to be 
conserved and developed as the basic 
meaning and expression of our democratic 
aspirations, then as mothers of children 
they must demand that the rest of social 
life — government, business, industry, and 
agriculture, professional practices, educa- 
tion, all the various organized activities — 
also recognize the primacy of the human 
personality and contribute to the conser- 
vation of our human resources. 

Too long have women accepted the 
derisive and often condescending remarks 
of the so-called hard-headed men of af- 
fairs, who always assert that they are the 
realists, far-sighted and practical, while 
women are impractical, sentimental, and 
unable to face realities. These so-called 
realists are the leaders of our public and 
organized affairs who ruthlessly waste our 
human resources in business and industry 
and other organized activities, who cal- 
lously subject the family to intolerable 
burdens and frustrations while they pur- 
sue their short-term, narrow interests and 
immediate advantages with no realization 
of what they are doing to the ongoing 
stream of the race, the precious human 
heritage which women have produced, 
cherished, and cared for, nursed and com- 
forted throughout the ages. 

Government, business and industry, 
professional practices, all these activities 
are but elaborate make-believe, empty 
rituals and sentimental phantasies, com- 
pared with the fundamental realities of 
our human resources and their conserva- 
tion. 

This is a plea for women to clarify their 
values and formulate their aspirations, to 
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affirm their convictions. Then, with clar- 
ity of purpose and firm determination of 
belief in the essential worth and perma- 
nent value of what they really want, let 
them speak out, no longer apologetic, or 
timidly pleading for a few concessions and 
minor aids to the home and child care, 
but confidently asking for acceptance of 
the fundamental purpose of the home — 
the conservation of human resources — as 
the central purpose of our society, to be 
served by all other activities and agencies, 
directly and indirectly. 

To build a social order in which human 
values, the goals sought in marriage and 
family life and in child rearing, can be at- 
tained, offers the only hope today of es- 
caping the intolerable confusion, destruc- 
tion, and disorder in all our lives. Human 
conservation provides the touchstone and 
the guide to post-war planning for the kind 
of social order we are fighting for. Not un- 
til we dedicate ourselves to such real goals 
instead of the phantasies of power-seeking 
and economic and political domination, 
not until we deliberately arrange our so- 
ciety to conserve the human personality, 
can we expect to end wars and all the 
varied activities which cumulatively make 
wars inevitable. 

Is this not what women’s groups have 
sought for so long, but through the legal- 
istic and formal political institutions and 
practices which have repeatedly betrayed 
them? Here we see how women, all 
women wherever they are, individually 
and in small groups, not as one more pres- 
sure organization but as living dynamic 
personalities, can and must speak and act, 
beginning where they are today, in the 
homes and communities where they now 
live, and step by step, in season and out, 
moving steadily forward in this direction. 
‘The greatest obstacle or danger will be the 
usual blind alleys and detours which time 
after time have been used to mislead 
women, to waste their energies and time 
on trivial or subsidiary purposes, or to 
split them into contending groups and 
otherwise to blunt, if not frustrate, their 
efforts. 


























This is the common purpose all women 
can work for, regardless of social-economic 
differences, of educational levels and other 
essentially trivial distinctions compared 
with the larger, realistic task to be 
achieved. In this area all married women 
face the same problems: how to sustain 
a marriage, to bear and rear children, to 
maintain a home in which they can find 
and can provide what men and women 
and children actually need and so ear- 
nestly hope for all their lives. A realization 
that “we are not alone,” that all married 
women in greater or less measure are con- 
fronted with these same problems, is the 
beginning of solidarity and of clarity. 


Arrer the war it is probable that more 
women will be unmarried and childless. 
For such women the broad objectives of 
human conservation in the home and es- 
pecially in the varied activities of the 
community will give opportunities for 
each, in her own way, to contribute to 
these goals, providing the direct and in- 
direct services and the support necessary 
today for conserving and developing our 
human resources. 

Moreover, a realization that the teen- 
age girls and adolescents who are being so 
tragically wasted today are bewildered 
and frustrated young women offers the 
most promising lead to their protection. 
Recreational facilities, community serv- 
ices, and wartime jobs are needed and 
will be useful; but these facilities and ac- 
tivities will not, in and of themselves, 
meet the acute need of young girls to gain 
a sense of their own dignity and worth as 
women, to face honestly the responsibili- 
ties and the hazards of being a woman in 
the world today. 

Here is where the older, wiser women of 
the community can effectively meet the 
critical problems of delinquency, espe- 
cially the sex delinquency, of young girls, 
who need the sympathetic understanding, 
the wiser counsel, of older women to tell 
them what it’s all about, what is worth 
striving for and what to do and be as 
women. Most of these pitiful sex “ offend- 
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ers” come from homes where they have 
had no such guidance or example, but too 
often have seen their mothers misused and 
humiliated and have witnessed what mar- 
riage and family life does to some women. 
Only the woman who really knows and 
believes in these values and these feminine 
goals can communicate with the out- 
wardly cynical and defiant girls who are 
so desperately unhappy, confused, and 
frustrated. 


Upon the women of the country rests 
the obligation to face this larger situation 
squarely and with courage. Upon the ed- 
ucated women especially lies a heavy re- 
sponsibility to reflect upon these condi- 
tions and needs of the family and to work 
out a long-term strategy as well as the im- 
mediate steps to be taken in each com- 
munity, so that they can meet the exigent 
problems of today and prepare for the 
post-war reconstruction of our society. 
The home and the family are the primary 
agents for preventive medicine and men- 
tal hygiene; if ever we are to translate 
those terms into functioning, effective ac- 
tivities it must be done by the family, pro- 
viding what is essential to maintenance 
of health and emotional integrity. No 
other agency can or will do this day by 
day, as only the wife or mother can do. 


I; THIS seems to be loading the whole 
problem upon women, it is only because at 
present women must carry that load. 
Men, as a group, are today unable or un- 
willing to face these realistic problems be- 
cause of their traditions, their education, 
ambitions, and insecurities. Women must 
become the educators of their husbands 
and sons, teaching them to share in home- 
making and child care as mutual tasks and 
occasions for real living; patiently but con- 
sistently making them understand what is 
involved and what they as women are 
seeking personally and socially. Women 
can be generous; they have always been 
generous; and in that generosity they have 
found the strength to go on, for generosity 
makes us confident and strong. 








AAUW—Spokesman for Consumers 


From Study to Action: a Review of Twelve Years 


CCORDING to a recent statement in a 
Washington, D. C., newspaper, 
AAUW has come to be recognized as “‘one 
of the strongest spokesmen for the con- 
sumer on public issues.” The occasion for 
this statement was a letter, addressed by 
Dr. McHale, General Director of AAUW, 
to Mr. Donald Nelson, urging that the 
War Production Board make provision for 
considering the consumer viewpoint in the 
reconversion of industry from war produc- 
tion to the making of civilian goods. This 
reference marks twelve years of study and 
action in the consumer field by the Asso- 
ciation. It is timely that we review the 
steps which have led AAUW to this posi- 
tion of leadership, and see what problems 
and issues lie ahead. 


Consumer Study Program 


AAUW’s study of consumer problems 
began in 1932, when the syllabus, Scien- 
tific Consumer Purchasing, was first pre- 
pared for AAUW by the Committee on 
Standardization of the American Home 
Economics Association. This has been one 
of the most widely used of all the Associa- 
tion’s study materials. More than 600 
branches of AAUW have had at least 
one year of study-group work in buy- 
ing problems, and _ still others have 
participated through branch meetings or 
other activities in study of these prob- 
lems. 

Year after year, reports to Headquar- 
ters have indicated an ever-increasing in- 
terest, in all sections of the country. In 
1939, Scientific Consumer Purchasing was 
revised, and the new edition has continued 
high on the list of materials in demand by 
study groups. A kit of materials accom- 
panying this study guide has been brought 
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up to date each year and distributed in 
large quantity. 

AAUW’s reputation as a spokesman 
for consumers thus rests upon long and 
widespread study within the Association. 


Beginning of “Study into Action” 

The first issue on which members of the 
Association found themselves called upon 
to translate their consumer study into 
action was the food and drug law. For 
five years prior to the passage of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, AAUW 
was on record for amending the old Food 
and Drug Act, in order to bring it up to 
date and to secure adequate food, drug, 
and cosmetic control. 

Together with twelve other organiza- 
tions, AAUW not only appealed to Con- 
gress for new legislation, but followed — 
step by step — each effort of special in- 
terests to render the proposed legislation 
ineffectual through exemptions, cum ber- 
some procedures, or other crippling de- 
vices, until passage of the present act was 
finally achieved. 

This, the first of the Association’s ac- 
tions growing out of its study in the con- 
sumer field, has continued to require 
vigilance and repeated support for the 
principles of consumer protection em- 
bodied in the Act. Each year, there is the 
question of adequate appropriations for 
the Food and Drug Administration. From 
time to time, the Association provides 
witnesses to serve as consumer spokes- 
men at hearings by the Food and Drug 
Administration to establish standards un- 
der the Act —a procedure for which we 
worked when the bill was under considera- 
tion. Currently, we have worked unsuc- 
cessfully to prevent undermining of the 
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Act by Congressional action to change 
the name “dry skim milk” to “non-fat 
milk solids” — a piece of special-interest 
legislation (H. R. 149) against which 
AAUW protested to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees, also joining with 
other organizations to urge a Presidential 
veto. 

Following this support of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, consumer issues 
have come to occupy an important place 
on AAUW’s legislative program. The Sa- 
vannah Convention in 1937 was the first 
to include “legislation in the interest of 
the consumer” among the legislative items 
adopted by Convention vote. 

At the last Convention, 1941, this item 
was spelled out to include: 

Legislation in the interest of the consumer, 
including: strengthening of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act and its administration; co- 
ordination of consumer activities and extension 
of consumer information services in the Fed- 
eral Government; development of standards 
of quality and performance for consumer 
goods; opposition to laws authorizing price- 
fixing contracts between manufacturer and 
retailer affecting consumer goods; protection 
of the consumer against unfair trade prac- 
tices; and consumer protection as part of the 
emergency program of national defense. 


Work for Standards and Labels 


Study of scientific consumer purchasing 
quickly led members of the Association to 
realize that such purchasing was depend- 
ent upon the development of more ade- 
quate standards for consumer goods, the 
use of existing standards, and a program 
of labeling which would not only avoid 
actual misrepresentation but would pro- 
vide positive information to guide con- 
sumers in their choices. 

The first positive step taken by the 
Association to promote the development 
of consumer standards was in 1956, when 
AAUW became one of the consumer or- 
ganizations represented on the Advisory 
Committee on Ultimate Consumer Goods 
of the American Standards Association — 
the agency which has developed the stand- 
ards for industrial products which have 
inade possible modern types of industrial 
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operation. When the ASA concluded that 
standards should be developed to extend 
to consumers buying practices that are 
general in industry, it set up the Advisory 
Committee on Ultimate Consumer Goods, 
and invited representatives of organiza- 
tions, including the AAUW, to participate 
in formulating and critically appraising 
such standards. AAUW representatives 
have served on sub-committees to de- 
velop standards for bedding and uphol- 
stery, sheets and sheeting, children’s gar- 
ments and patterns, household refrigera- 
tors, electric irons and electric ranges, 
silver-plated tableware, and hosiery. 

In 1937, AAUW became a charter mem- 
ber of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, whose purpose is to promote the 
informative labeling, selling, and advertis- 
ing of products sold in retail stores, and 
the development of standards on the basis 
of which such labeling is possible. The 
condition upon which AAUW became a 
member of the NCRC was that represen- 
tation of consumers and retailers be equal, 
and that the consumer members of the 
board of trustees should have the deciding 
voice on policy. Through the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, AAUW has 
participated in the preparation of forms 
for informative labels, and guides for in- 
formative labeling, selling, and advertis- 
ing. In addition, it has promoted local 
consumer-retailer councils, similarly com- 
prised and controlled. 

While joining with industry and busi- 
ness for the promotion of standards, 
AAUW members soon realized that if any 
considerable headway was to be made in 
providing standards on the basis of which 
manufacturers could label their goods, 
governmental programs would have to be 
undertaken. 

In the spring of 1940, AAUW testified 
before a House committee on the Boren 
Bill (H.R. 6652) providing for the develop- 
ment and promulgation of standards for 
consumer goods. In this testimony, 
AAUW, together with several other con- 
sumer groups, supported strongly the prin- 
ciple of governmental promotion of stand- 
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ards work, but opposed the bill’s proposal 
to place authority for this work solely in 
the National Bureau of Standards of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. The 
Association felt that since many other 
governmental, as well as private, agencies 
have already done desirable work in the 
field and have excellent testing facilities, 
these resources should be utilized. A posi- 
tive proposal for a standards program 
which would use both governmental and 
non-govermental resources was drawn up 
and issued for study and discussion by 
AAUW groups. 

From the beginning of the war program, 
AAUW has repeatedly urged the use and 
extension of standards and grades as 
necessary aids to conservation of materials 
and to effective control of prices. In 
April 1942 a letter was sent to Leon 
Henderson, then Price Administrator, urg- 
ing that he require the use of grade labels 
on the 1942 pack of canned fruits and 
vegetables in order to prevent evasion of 
price control through lowering of quality. 
A year later the Association took a lead- 
ing part in the controversy which raged 
over OPA’s attempt to apply this recom- 
mendation to the 1943 pack of canned 
goods. 

We joined delegations to urge the mat- 
ter on Prentiss Brown, then Price Ad- 
ministrator; signed a joint appeal to Mr. 
Brown, Economic Stabilization Director 
Byrnes, and President Roosevelt; ap- 
peared before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee; asked to be heard by the Boren 
Committee (but were never called); sent a 
letter to every member of Congress; and 
flooded the OPA Administrator and Con- 
gressmen and Senators with telegrams 
from members all over the country. 

When Congress enacted the Taft Amend- 
ment prohibiting OPA from requiring 
grade labels or from using standards un- 
less there is no feasible alternative method 
of price control, Judge Vinson, Economic 
Stabilization Director, used his authority 
to require continued grade labeling of 
meat, as the only means to prevent up- 
grading and serious undermining of the 
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economic stabilization program. Follow- 
ing this action, AAUW joined with other 
organizations to urge that the same rea- 
soning be applied to canned goods. 

Because grade labeling, so long a part of 
the program of the Association, has been 
the cause of so much misrepresentation 
and controversy, a study guide on “‘ Grade 
Labeling” is currently being published in 
the Contemporary America series, to clarify 
the issue and narrate the steps in the con- 
troversy for the benefit of AAUW mem- 
bers and others who have less background 
in the field. 


The Prices Which Consumers Pay 


Obviously, problems of consumers are 
not limited to questions of quality stand- 
ards and labels. The initial study approach 
to scientific consumer purchasing led as 
surely to problems of price. The first 
point at which price became a direct 
issue was in connection with the resale 
price maintenance laws which legislatures 
of many states passed or considered in the 
years before the war, and which Congress 
enacted in the Miller-Tydings Act of 1937. 

The AAUW Legislative Program in 
1939 embodied the Association’s opposi- 
tion to this specific type of legislation in 
the phrase, “opposition to laws author- 
izing price-fixing contracts between manu- 
facturer and retailer affecting consumer 
goods.” Branches in many states watched 
and opposed this type of state legislation, 
and the national Association placed itself 
on record for the repeal of the Miller-Tyd- 
ings Act. 

In 1940, following a series of anti- 
chain-store bills in state legislatures, an 
attempt was made to place a federal 
punitive tax on chain stores. Recognizing 
that such legislation would discriminate 
against consumers by depriving them of 
the opportunity to enjoy the efficiency of 
large-scale distribution, and would create 
a dangerous precedent in the use of fed- 
eral legislation to freeze a particular mode 
of distribution, AAUW joined with other 
consumer groups to oppose the measure. 

In that same legislative season, a wit- 
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ness for the Association appeared before 
the House Agriculture Committee to op- 
pose, from the consumer viewpoint, an- 
other piece of special-interest legislation 
affecting prices, —an amendment to the 
tariff act designed to give additional pro- 
tection to the beet sugar industry at the 
expense of the consumer’s sugar bowl. 

More recently (in November 1943) the 
Association has again raised its voice in 
opposition to special-interest legislation 
which penalizes consumers, urging the re- 
peal of the federal tax on oleomargarine. 
In the House Agriculture Committee, 
where the Congressmen from dairying 
states were lined up solidly against those 
from cottonseed and peanut oil regions, 
our testimony created something of a 
sensation, for the AAUW statement in- 
cluded a resolution by the Wisconsin 
State Division of AAUW favoring repeal 
of state barriers to the importation and 
use of oleomargarine. 


Broadening of AAUW Consumer Program 


With each step in study and action, 
AAUW members came to recognize the 
broader implications of their efforts to 
make themselves intelligent consumers 
and to create conditions under which in- 
telligent consumer action would be pos- 
sible. More and more they saw that de- 
cisions as to what will be produced and 
distributed, and how, are not made in 
terms of consumer needs; and that the old 
method by which consumers could press 
their needs — by spending their money 
for what they want — is negated through 
enforced ignorance of quality, and through 
price methods which prevent response to 
consumer demands. They found them- 
selves faced with such matters as the 
dificult problems involved in housing, 
and with the need for fuller information 
on consumer incomes and expenditures. 

Articles in the JouRNAL and study 
guides to broader economic problems have 
reflected this realization. Although the 
number of branches that have pursued 
this broader study are fewer than those 
which have taken the first steps in analyz- 





ing consumer problems, they have laid a 
basis in study for consideration of some 
of the very far-reaching issues that will 
present themselves in the future. 

By 1939, AAUW was already recog- 
nized by others as the organization which 
could view major national questions from 
the consumer viewpoint. When the Trade 
Agreements program was up for re-enact- 
ment, a number of women’s organizations 
joined to present several different aspects 
of the program to the House Ways and 
Means Committee. It seemed logical to 
that group that AAUW should analyze 
the program from the point of view of the 
American consumer. Shortly thereafter, 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee of Congress, investigating prob- 
lems of monoply, summoned a repre- 
sentative of the Association to advise the 
committee on the needs and methods of 
consumer education which might be used 
to meet the problems created by tech- 
nological development. 


Support for a Federal Consumer Agency 


Time and again, in study of consumer 
problems and in action on specific meas- 
ures, the need appeared urgent for services 
to consumers in the Federal Government 
parallel to those provided farmers, busi- 
ness, and labor in the departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. 

The AAUW Legislative Program called 
for “coordination of consumer activities 
and extension of consumer information 
services in the Federal Government.” In 
the absence of an agency which would 
adequately serve consumers, the Associa- 
tion has supported adequate appropria- 
tions for the work of bureaus conducting 
research and providing information of use 
to consumers, including the Bureau of 
Home Economics, the Cost of Living 
Division of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, and (before its demise) the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

In the fall of 1939, the Social Studies 
Committee, after careful study and con- 
ferences with a large number of govern- 
ment officials, drafted a specific proposal 
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for a Federal Consumer Agency which 
would (1) promote the development of 
standards for consumer goods, (2) con- 
duct economic research on conditions af- 
fecting consumers, and (3) provide an in- 
formation service to consumers. 

In urging consideration of this proposal, 
the General Director addressed an open 
letter to President Roosevelt, November 1, 
1939, asking that steps be taken to create 
a consumer agency in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


Consumers in the War Effort 


From the start of the war program, it 
has been apparent to AAUW members 
that a special contribution could be made 
to the war effort on the basis of their years 
of study and knowledge of consumer 
problems. Accordingly, AAUW has dur- 
ing the past four years cooperated fully, 
first with the Consumer Division of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
then with the OPA, the War Food Ad- 
ministration, and the OCD, both nation- 
ally and in states and local communities, 
and has provided a goodly share of the 
leadership for consumer support and par- 
ticipation in the government’s home front 
program. 

From the beginning, AAUW members 
have been the mainstay of local and state 
consumer committees in many localities; 
they have furnished personnel to speakers 
bureaus and for other educational efforts; 
their cooperation has been sought in local 
war housing programs; more recently, 
they have secured the setting up of price 
panels on local war price and rationing 
boards, and branches throughout the 
country have provided price panel per- 
sonnel, 

The Association has participated with- 
out stint in the campaign against wartime 
inflation. AAUW was a staunch advocate 
of the Emergency Price Control Bill in the 
six months before it was passed. At each 
step in the development of the price 
control program, the Headquarters office 
has assisted in the dissemination of in- 
formation, and branches have helped to 
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make the programs work in their locali- 
ties. 

Furthermore, we have regarded it as 
our duty to convey to the OPA adminis- 
tration and administrators of other war 
agencies the reactions of consumers, es- 
pecially when our experience has led us to 
believe that the war agencies were not 
taking sufficiently drastic steps or calling 
for the sacrifices which consumers would 
gladly make to prevent inflation and 
waste, and to shorten the war. We have 
continually pressed for a more adequate 
and systematic handling of the civilian 
part of the war economy, and supported 
in 1943 a bill to create an Office of Civilian 
Supply which would be able to deal with 
all aspects of the civilian supply problem 
in an integrated program. 

Most recently, as it became evident 
that the whole price control structure was 
threatened by the proposal to prevent the 
use of subsidies to hold the price line, the 
logic of all our previous support of the 
anti-inflation program left no doubt that 
we should oppose this ban. Accordingly, 
AAUW joined with other consumer groups 
in urging Congressional action favorable 
to a subsidy program where needed to 
stem the tide of inflation. 


Consumer Participation in Public Policy 


As basic policies affecting consumers 
have been developed and administered 
without participation of persons respon- 
sible for the consumer interest, and as 
machinery has been set up to enable 
other economic interests — business, farm- 
ers, labor —to present their interests 
to those who make policies and regula- 
tions, AAUW has seen the imperative 
necessity of consumer participation in 
basic policy-making. Already, before the 
war, members of AAUW were considering 
this problem. An article in the JouRNAL in 
1935 placed before members of the As- 
sociation the need for consumer participa- 
tion in the NRA, AAA, and other agencies 
of that time. 

The issue again arose in the organiza- 
tion for the war effort. The initial inclu- 











sion of a consumer member in the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission 
seemed to offer great promise; but we 
saw with dismay the gradual liquidation 
of the Consumer Division and its work, 
and the virtual elimination of the Con- 
sumers Counsel Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, until no trace of con- 
sumer representation in any of the war 
agencies remained. 

While this has been going on, the As- 
sociation has not remained silent. In 
October 1942, when the Economic Stabili- 
zation Act was passed and the creation of 
an Economic Stabilization Board an- 
nounced, the national Social Studies Com- 
mittee was in session. At the suggestion 
of the committee, the General Director 
promptly wrote to President Roosevelt 
urging that he add to the two representa- 
tives each of business, labor, and agricul- 
ture on the Economic Stabilization Board, 
two representatives of consumers. 

When the War Food Administration 
was created, a letter was sent in January, 
1943, to the War Food Administrator, urg- 
ing that he create a Consumer Advisory 
Committee to advise him on war food 
problems. Neither of these recommenda- 
tions was acted upon. At long last, how- 
ever, OPA created a Consumer Advisory 
Committee to the OPA Administrator, 
and asked both Dr. Esther Cole Franklin, 
AAUW Associate in Social Studies, and 
Dr. Caroline F. Ware, chairman of the 
national Social Studies Committee, to 
serve as members of the committee. 

Convinced that we cannot properly 
urge consumer representation unless at 
the same time we develop a body of well 
informed consumers, AAUW joined last 
spring with some eighteen other national 
organizations to form a Consumer Clear- 
ing House, where information can be ex- 
changed and policy problems discussed. 
AAUW’s representative on the Clearing 
House, Dr. Ware, serves as chairman. 

The most recent move on the part of 
the Association to seek opportunity for 
consumer participation was the letter of 
February 15 to Donald Nelson, urging 
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consumer representation in connection 
with reconversion from war production 
to peace. (See the editorial, “‘Women’s 
Interest in Post-War Economic Plans,” 
page 162.) 


Next Steps for AAUW — in Study 
and Action 

The most immediate next problem for 
AAUW in the consumer field is the renewal 
of the Price Control Act, which expires in 
June, 1944, and which faces a bitter Con- 
gressional fight led by those special in- 
terests which have never wanted price 
control, or have wanted all the control to 
be on the other fellow. The need for an 
adequate price control act, moreover, is 
not just for the duration of hostilities; for 
we face again, as after World War I, 
the danger of a post-war inflation much 
more devastating than price rises during 
the war. This time, we must have the 
authority and machinery ready to apply 
the brakes, lest the cost of living jump 
40 per cent, as it did in 1919. 

While the pressing immediate problem 
is re-enactment of price control, the prob- 
lems which are just around the corner are 
those of reconversion to peacetime pro- 
duction, and the transition from war to 
peace. In fact, these are no longer around 
the corner, witness the Baruch report and 
the appointment of Mr. Clayton and 
Brigadier General Hines to carry out its 
recommendations administratively, as well 
as the cut-backs in production in many 
communities, the release of steel for cer- 
tain civilian items, and the mounting dis- 
cussion of post-war housing and city 
planning. We cannot wait until the war is 
over to start the way back, for many of the 
major problems already appear, and are 
being dealt with in ways which will lay 
the basis for their treatment in the future. 

What should be done with the goods 
ordered for war and left on the govern- 
ment’s hands? What civilian items should 
be allowed back into production first? 
Which firms should be given scarce ma- 
terials for civilian production? How may 
the buying power of those who are to be 
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laid off be sustained? What should be 
done with the plants and machine tools 
produced with the people’s money, when 
they are no longer needed for war? These 
and many other questions already press 
upon policy-makers and administrators. 

The way in which they are answered 
will give direction to the whole post-war 
economy. The answers will vitally affect 
us all, as consumers, not only in the de- 
tail of what we can buy, and how, and 
whether we shall have the money to buy 
with, but also in the whole approach to 
economic problems which will characterize 
the nation after the war. 

Shall these questions be met in terms of 
1929, or of the New Deal, or with a fresh 
approach and new values to match the 
new power revealed by war production? 
What philosophy can guide us to an 
economy which will not mock with unem- 
ployment and special privilege the boys 
who return? 

AAUW has a responsibility for leader- 
ship in thinking in this field — a respon- 
sibility not alone to its members, but to 
the community at large which, as we have 
seen, has come to look to the AAUW to 
formulate the consumer viewpoint on 
public policy. In recognition of this re- 
sponsibility, a bulletin of the Contemporary 
America series on “‘ Consumers in the Post- 
War Economy” is currently being issued. 
It follows two widely used numbers of 
Contemporary America devoted to post- 
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war problems: “Toward Post-War Ad- 
justments in America” (December 1942) 
and “Social Welfare Services and the War, 
Part II: Planning Post-War Welfare” 
(July 1943). The new bulletin deals with 
the very real and basic issues on which in- 
telligent consumer thinking and action is 
imperative. 

Branches have a double task in this 
next phase of their consumer study and 
action, more exacting and challenging in 
both its aspects than the demands of re- 
cent years. Lately, AAUW members have 
been called upon chiefly to find ways to 
implement well understood principles with 
concrete action — to make price control 
work in each local community, to promote 
quality specifications, and to support na- 
tional programs to restrain inflation. 
Ways and means, rather than basic prin- 
ciples, have been the subject of study 
and action, and this responsibility con- 
tinues. 

But in its next phase, the consumer pro- 
grams of the branches must again include 
the study of fundamental issues, as pres- 
sure groups with rival philosophies clamor 
for public acceptance of policies which re- 
quire of our Association responsibility for 
sound thought, wise judgment, and con- 
structive leadership. AAUW will come to 
this responsibility for consumer policy in 
the post-war period with a distinguished 
record of twelve years of study and action 
in the consumer field. 





It’s Time to Wake Up 


Allegations vs. Facts in the Grade Labeling Controversy 


On February 5 the Saturday Evening Post came out with an article, ““Customer’s 
Nightmare,” which devoted four pages to the thesis that “‘a small but powerful group 
wants to uproot buying habits by substituting government labels for brand names.” 
The author, Edmond F. Maher, a one-time employee of OPA, develops assertions and 
implications about grade labeling which, viewed objectively, do seem to belong in the 
realm of nightmares rather than the world of fact. 

We very much appreciate permission given by the Post to quote here from the arti- 
cle. Quotations from Mr. Maher’s article are offered below, followed by facts taken for 
the most part from the AAUW study guide, “Grade Labeling,” Number 1 in the 
1943-44 Contemporary America series. Those who wish to explore the subject further will 
find additional pertinent information in this bulletin, which may be secured from 
AAUW Headquarters for 25 cents. — Epitor’s Nore. 


‘* Behind what seems to the average person the fog of confusion and the curtain of mystery 
that is Washington, D. C., there is being waged a war in which our system of private enter- 
prise is at stake. 

“ The field of action is industry and commerce, and the contestants are those who want to 
continue our system of merchandising goods with brands — the names of the makers — 
and those who would impose a system of grade labeling, where, to the extremists, brands 


would be subordinated and perhaps ultimately disappear.” 


The meaning of the term, grade label- 
ing, seems to have been lost in the heat of 
the controversy that has raged around it. 
Actually, grade labeling is one of the 
mildest and most conservative measures 
sought by consumers. It is not a war-born 
innovation: since 1932 hundreds of AAUW 
groups studying consumer purchasing 
problems have become convinced that 
grade labeling would give the consumer 
much-needed guidance in making pur- 
chases. 

Nor is grade labeling a revolutionary 
departure in practice. Eggs and meats, 
and often butter, were graded and sold by 
grade for some time before the war, to the 
satisfaction of producers, distributors, 
and consumers. More than sixty canners, 
large and small, and all but two large 


chain store organizations in the United 
States have used grade labeling and found 
it objective, workable, and accurate. In 
the decade before the war, grade labeling 
had been steadily gaining favor as a de- 
sirable tool in distribution. 

As for the supposition that grade label- 
ing constitutes a threat to the private en- 
terprise system, surely all will agree that 
sufficient knowledge to act intelligently on 
the part of all participants, including con- 
sumers, is the basis of a sound system of 
free enterprise. 

Consumers themselves have too much 
confidence in American business to believe 
that giving the purchaser dependable in- 
formation about products that are pur- 
chased will shake the foundations of the 
system of private enterprise. 
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“What the grade-labeling spokesman refuses to admit or is unable to recognize is that 
grade labeling, in its very nature, is the antithesis of brand labeling. Grade labeling tries to 
teach the consumer to disregard the manufacturer’s name as a guarantee of quality, and to 
look only to the spurious magic of the symbols A, B and C.” 


To answer this argument, we have sim- 
ply to turn to the experience of Canada, 
where grade labeling of canned foods has 
been required for fifteen years. What has 
happened? Have the accustomed brands 
and labels disappeared? Not at all; they 
are as prevalent as ever. In fact, many of 
our American brands are today found on 
the shelves of Canadian retailers, bearing 
the same labels as in the United States — 
with the addition of the grades. If grade 
labeling has not destroyed brand names 
and labels in Canada, why should it do so 
here? 

The reason why grade labeling does not 
have the devastating effect on brands 
which Mr. Maher has predicted is clear 
when the nature of grades is understood. 
A grade or standard is simply a quickly 
recognized, accepted symbol that stands 
for several measurable quality factors 
or specifications. 

Quality characteristics usually include 
such important factors as composition, 
construction, performance, texture, finish, 


dimension, and freedom from blemishes or 
imperfections. Grading involves a group- 
ing of certain of these characteristics to 
make each standard. 

The meaning of standards expressed in 
grades is best seen in the grades for canned 
fruits and vegetables. The specifications 
for Grades A, B and C have been carefully 
worked out by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Briefly, Grade A refers to the 
finest fruit carefully selected as to size, 
color, degree of maturity, and freedom 
from blemishes. Grade B products, while 
of excellent quality, are not so well se- 
lected as Grade A; and Grade C are not so 
uniform in color, size, and maturity. 

There is no reason why brand names 
cannot and will not be featured on a label 
which also bears the grade, as Canadian 
experience shows. With certain basic fac- 
tors accounted for by grade, the brand 
name may continue to be identified with 
other less tangible qualities which have 
always been stressed in advertising and 
descriptive labeling. 


“* Tying grade to price simply doesn’t work out practically. To one whose experience has 
brought him into contact with producers and distributors guilty of misleading the public 
under our present system, the pious hope that the letters A, B and C will offer the public any 
better protection seems incredibly naive. A, B and C won’t wipe out the chiselers or thwart 


their ingenuity.” 


No one believes that price ceilings tied 
to grades will bring the millenium. But 
price control with grade labeling can be 
much more effective than price control 
without grade labeling. 

At present, prices are established in 
terms of brands. But consumers report 
examples of deterioration of quality under 
brand names. And there is another, more 
serious, difficulty. Numerous new brands 
have been brought to the retail stores 
which do not appear in the OPA com- 


munity price ceiling lists. One housewife 
reported a check of the grocery stores 
in her town in September 1943, which 
revealed more than one hundred differ- 
ent brands of canned tomatoes — nearly 
ninety of them not listed in the price 
ceiling lists for that community. 

For these unlisted brands, only price 
ceilings that are tied to grades would give 
the housewife the means of discovering 
whether chiselers are violating the price 
ecilings. 
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“Tf a processor or manufacturer slips backward in his own standards, the public will find 


him out and switch to his competitor.” 


The difficulty of keeping track of prod- 
ucts by brands today is exemplified in the 
ninety new brands of canned tomatoes. If 
the brands simply differed from store to 
store, the situation would not be so con- 
fusing; but by the time a customer has 
compared brands carried by her retailer 
and made a decision, she is more than 
likely to find that the brand she wants has 


completely disappeared from his shelves. 

Thus, even if the buyer could count on 
finding that the quality of a particular 
brand remains constant (and there is evi- 
dence that this is not consistently the 
case), she cannot count on finding the de- 
sired brand. This means that under pres- 
ent conditions the possibilities of intelli- 
gent “switching” are distinctly limited. 


“If grade labeling were instituted, the incentive to improvement would be hopelessly lost 
and the quality of each grade would rest on the lowest margin. Grade labeling would mean 
lowered quality, the curtailment of research and improvement, the ultimate destruction of 


brands, and, in the final analysis, of free enterprise itself . . 


. industry rs fighting to retain 


the privilege of producing goods that will be better than Grade A.” 


There is a wide field left for competition 
in quality within the grade range. Brands 
can still compete on the basis of those in- 
tangible characteristics over and above 
the standard factors measured by the 
grades. Canadian experience as well as 
our own has demonstrated that quality 
brands do not disappear with grade label- 


ing. The evidence shows that quality 
actually improves with grade labeling; 
under grade labeling the producers are 
guaranteed a premium for their quality 
products, and at the same time the plain 
indication of grade makes it more diffi- 
cult to charge a premium price without 
quality. 


“Given flawless grading and perfect regimentation in A, B, C molds, life might be 
simpler. But it would be a drastic departure from the accepted and historic pattern of life in 
America. Like it or not, ours is at present a brand-label and not a grade-label pattern. We 
should weigh carefully the consequences of making a change before taking such a step.” 


Since when has American industry ad- 
vocated clinging to “historic patterns’? 
What chance for the magical new products 
promised after the war if the consumer 
turned her eyes only to the past? 

Actually, grading is by no means a 
“drastic departure” in American busi- 
ness. The Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration grades, A, B, and C, form the 


basis of virtually all wholesale trading in 
canned foods. Brokers, jobbers, whole- 
salers, and retailers buy by grades. Gov- 
ernment buying, too, is done by grade. 
Extending to the consumer some of the 
guidance which is accepted as a matter of 
course for large buyers does not seem a 
particularly drastic reversal of American 
traditions. 


“In spite of the accomplishments under our system of brands and trademarks, some peo- 
ple are dissatisfied. They want to make sure that in the countless millions of transactions 
which are part of everyday life, the consumer gets ‘a dollar’s worth of value for each dollar 


spent.’” 

Oddly enough, “a dollar’s worth of 
value for each dollar spent”’ seems to con- 
sumers a highly desirable objective. Con- 


sumers know that grade labels alone will 
not accomplish it, but they believe grade 


labels will help. 
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In War and Peace, Children Must Have First Consideration 


= HAVE failed to provide for the war- 
\ time needs of children. This failure is 
particularly evident in the lack of ade- 
quate care for the children of war workers. 
There has been growing dissatisfaction 
with wartime child-care services in some 
of our war areas, and confusion as to the 
reasons for this dissatisfaction. But what 
may seem on the surface to be merely a 
conflict in theory, or rivalry among agen- 
cies dealing with child care, is in reality a 
tragic reflection of our inability to face the 
fact that wartime services to the child 
cannot be separated from the continuous 
process of his education and welfare. We 
cannot segregate the child’s wartime ex- 
perience from the rest of his life. 

In England, we are told, among conflict- 
ing war policies the battle over the nurs- 
ery schools is the place where feeling runs 
highest. It is the same here in many arcas. 
But in the United States, if we stop to 
think, confusion in regard to services for 
the young child began, not with the war, 
but in the depression years. 

In the decade between 1920 and 1930, 
the idea of education for the child under 
five was becoming widely accepted in the 
United States. Parents and educators alike 
were learning more about the importance 
of the early years of life, and the need to 
help the young child to adjust to his own 
age group and to situations outside the 
home as a sound foundation for adult life. 
Then too, the so-called preschool years 
were becoming recognized as the most im- 
portant in building for adult physical 
health, a period calling for systematic care 
to assure the optimum physical develop- 
ment. As these considerations were emerg- 
ing, recognized nursery school programs 


were being built around the child’s funda- 
mental needs — physical, mental, and so- 
cial — with carefully trained, well quali- 
fied persons in charge. 

AAUW was one of the organizations 
assisting in this early development. Our 
study of the preschool child had laid a 
foundation for community child develop- 
ment programs which included the estab- 
lishment of well-directed nursery schools. 
The Children’s Community, published by 
AAUW in 1930, was one of the first 
pamphlets to point out the part parents 
could play in cooperating with this move- 
ment. Branches of the Association spon- 
sored nursery schools as their educational 
contribution to their communities, and in- 
dividuals prepared themselves for places 
of leadership in the field. 


The came the depression of the 1930’s, 
with the consequent unemployment prob- 
lem, and the establishment of the Work 
Projects Administration as a means for 
giving employment to needy persons. 
When the WPA program began to include 
child care centers as a means for employ- 
ing women who needed work, both the 
physical care and the education of the 
child became, in many instances, second- 
ary to the employment of destitute 
women. This is the point at which we be- 
gan to forget the well-being of the child as 
a first responsibility. 

Whether or not all WPA centers did 
achieve standards originally set for nur- 
sery schools in terms of desirable care for 
children is beside the point here. The fact 
is that their establishment as a means for 
employing needy persons brought many 
extraneous and unrelated questions into 
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the picture. Were nursery schools pri- 
marily for the children of people on relief? 
Were they places to park children? Were 
they always in old buildings in the less de- 
sirable parts of town? Why had young 
college-trained women prepared them- 
selves for professional careers in the field 
of nursery education, if at the drop of a 
hat, or more literally a drop in the level of 
employment, they could be replaced by 
untrained women or women of question- 
able employment backgrounds? 


War was already on the horizon when 
the abolition of WPA was decreed, but 
that abolition was only nominal in rela- 
tion to many WPA nursery schools. An- 
other alphabet agency was ready; the 
FWA took over 98 per cent of the centers 
located in war areas. Under another ban- 
ner, the war emergency, the Federal 
Works Agency distributed federal funds 
for child care, this time for an exactly op- 
posite reason: not to give employment to 
women, but because so many women — 
many of them with young children — had 
employment, and because more women 
were needed in war industries. 

The sense of emergency was so great 
that again objectives for the children 
themselves became blurred. Educators, 
welfare workers, parents, organizations, 
hesitated to block any activity that 
seemed to further the war effort — and 
that first hesitation was costly to children. 
But confusion was bound to result when 
funds for child care services must be 
wangled through an act designed origi- 
nally for the distribution of funds for con- 
struction, — the building of schools, hos- 
pitals, sewers, etc. The situation resulting 
under the Lanham Act led many commun- 
ities to abandon their plans for child care 
centers, and others to become so involved 
in the financial and technical considera- 
tions of the act and its restrictions as to 
lose sight of children still further. 

Large, much-talked-of centers, where 
hundreds of children could easily be cared 
for, mushroomed upon the scene. Indus- 
trial plants took such centers under their 


wings, provided modernistic buildings, 
elaborate fixtures, and expensive equip- 
ment; but in some instances, unfortu- 
nately, failed in such needed provisions as 
outdoor storage places for this equipment, 
or the still more important division of 
play space for children of different ages. 
This was bound to happen when the au- 
thorities handling the funds were first 
concerned with freeing women to work, 
and only second with children’s needs. 
Teachers in some of these centers report 
that their groups of children are — 
less well adjusted than most grpups with which 
they have previously worked, saying that the 
children are either more difficult to “bring out 
of themselves” or more violently hostile, and 


that withdrawal and apathy and a lack of 
spontaneity are particularly evident. 


In one state, a night center for the chil- 
dren of mothers on the graveyard shift 
has been closed because of the high inci- 
dence of behavior problems such as 
thumb-sucking, enuresis, and night ter- 
rors. Here certainly are situations that 
call for the most skilled educational serv- 
ices. War itself is hard on children, and 
particularly hard on the children of war 
workers, for whom we should provide the 
best possible care. 


Suan we continue to evaluate our provi- 
sions for children only in terms of the 
emergency? Shall we consider sufficient 
the three criteria said to have been re- 
cently used in rating the success of a large 
child care center: (1) how many women 
has this center freed for war jobs? (2) has 
the cost been reasonable in terms of the 
cost of other services in this section of the 
country? and (3) has the quality of the 
care been recognized by the parents? Is it 
time for a new evaluation? 

Our purpose here is not to question all 
emergency child care programs set up with 
the aid of Lanham Act funds. It is simply 
to point out that the confusion in thinking 








1Baruch, Dorothy W. “Child Care Centers 
and the Mental Health of Children in This War.” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, November-Decem- 
ber, 1943, pp. 252-266. 
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and in philosophy inherent in this system 
of granting funds has not only resulted in 
meaningless and costly administrative 
procedures, but has also contributed to a 
forgetting of the children themselves and 
their welfare. Neither are we asking that 
the war emergency further the nursery 
school cause. What we are asking is that 
services to children in war and in peace 
embody the best practices for child de- 
velopment. 


Waar to do about it? Some people say 
we must have more Lanham Act funds or 
let the children of war workers run the 
streets or remain locked in parked cars. 
But this is not the alternative. The choice 
lies between the present hit-or-miss patch- 
work plan, which is not working out to 
the advantage of children, and a procedure 
which really considers children’s needs 
and the war emergency at the same time. 

AAUW along with other organizations 
interested in child care and education is 
supporting the second course. The Thomas 
Bill, S 1130, makes provision for a pro- 
cedure which conforms to wartime emer- 
gency requirements and at the same time 
keeps the welfare of the child as the center 
of its planning. The Thomas Bill (passed 
by the Senate, June 30, 1943, and known 
as the War-Area Child-Care Act) pro- 
poses a positive program for child care and 
education in war areas during the war 
emergency. By eliminating some of the 
administrative confusion, this plan would 
make the job of child care itself a central 
factor rather than a secondary considera- 
tion. By allowing for the development of 
counseling services, it would provide ad- 
vice to mothers prior to employment, and 
thus would foster more consistent family 
plans geared to the welfare of the child. 
Finally, all child care services, whether 
child care centers, extended school serv- 
ices, or foster-home care, would be inte- 
grated into the local community by means 
of a broad plan of community cooperation 
so that each community would develop a 
plan best suited to the needs of its own 
children. 
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In addition, the Thomas Bill provides 
that all federal money be given as grants 
in aid to states, administered through 
state education and welfare departments 
to local communities. The importance of 
this feature cannot be over-emphasized. 
It is in keeping with the principle of states’ 
rights in the best meaning of the term, 
and does not interfere with the accus- 
tomed process of administration within 
the states. In other words, the program 
would be locally built and locally oper- 
ated, with the assistance of the Federal 
Government coming, not by way of an 
extra emergency administrative set-up, 
but through existing state agencies. 


Tae Thomas Bill has been before the 
Committee on Education of the House of 
Representatives (chairman, Mr. Graham 
A. Barden of North Carolina) since June 
30, 1943. And why in this democracy is 
there no action in our House of Repre- 
sentatives on so important a measure — 
involving both the care of children of 
mothers working in war areas and an im- 
portant principle of relationships among 
units of government — in spite of the fact 
that many citizens organizations have 
shown their desire for this legislation? 
The answer suggests questions of political 
trading, patronage, prestige, and the like, 
which in a war emergency are seriously 
threatening the well-being of the children 
of war workers. 

It is not our purpose here either to re- 
gret or to analyze these misuses of repre- 
sentative government which are over- 
shadowing the future citizens of our 
democracy. We call attention to them 
only because they have set in motion a 
series of events which have influenced the 
development of methods of child care and 
nursery education as well as community 
and individual attitudes toward these im- 
portant areas of child culture. 

Just as this résumé was being written 
the request for supplemental appropria- 
tions of $150,000,000 for the Federal 
Works Agency, to include child care serv- 
ices, came before the House of Representa- 
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tives. The amount was reduced to $127,- 
500,000 and was voted by a small majority 
of only five votes.? This narrow margin 
suggests that Congressmen are becoming 
increasingly aware of the fundamental is- 
sues involved in the relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to child care services. 

The Federal Works Agency’s request for 
supplemental funds has now been referred 
to the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. In the Senate, the arguments against 
including child care in FWA appropria- 
tions should carry weight, especially if 
backed up by letters and telegrams from 
citizens who know local situations and can 
speak from experience on the desirability 
of terminating FWA’s relation to child 
care services in favor of the provisions of 
the Thomas Bill. This change could be 
made without loss of time. 

It is encouraging to know that ten na- 


2? For the able presentation of the opposition in the 
House debate, see the Congressional Record, March 9, 
1944, or write Headquarters for the speech by Dr. 
Walter Judd (Minnesota). 
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tional organizations are united in their ef- 
forts to pass the Thomas Bill in order that 
the children of war workers may have 
adequate wartime services. These organi- 
zations, in addition to the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, are the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, National 
Council of Jewish Women, National Serv- 
ice Star Legion, National Education As- 
sociation, and the National Association 
for Nursery Education. 

Because this is a democracy, there is 
still a chance to win the cause of provisions 
for wartime child care services on the basis 
of children’s needs. This is the point at 
which efforts must be renewed, not just 
by one organization or by one group, but 
by many organizations, many groups, and 
many individuals. 

Harriet AHLERS HOUDLETTE 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE COLLEGES 


Prospects for Survival 


The regulations issued by the Selective 
Service Division, effective February 15, 
restricting deferments to be given college 
students, and the withdrawal of 110,000 
students by April 1 from the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program, imperil the col- 
leges, in the opinion of many educators. 
With further depletions in the student 
body, the financial struggle for wartime 
existence will be insuperably difficult, 
these educators contend. 

The situation is grave indeed. But we 
may well recall now the dire predictions of 
extinction of the colleges that weré made 
at the outset of the war. The December 
1943 Bulletin of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges reminds us that — 


Since the passage by the Congress of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
the time the colleges first felt the full impact of 
World War II, not a single accredited standard 
four-year liberal arts college or university has 
been closed. This is a noteworthy fact. Many 
prophets of gloom and other philosophers, 
columnists, and orators have been writing and 
speaking for the past three years about the 
frailty of the four-year college. Some have ad- 
duced statistics on the subject. An analysis 
of these statistics shows that of the fifty or 
more institutions of higher education that have 
succumbed or discontinued temporarily, the 
most are junior colleges or professional schools. 
Only a handful of the latter are first-class ones: 
these are located in rural areas. It is obvious 
that high grade law schools connected with 
state universities temporarily suspended will 
open, probably with larger enrollment, im- 
mediately after the war. 


Future of the Liberal Arts College 


An optimistic forecast is made by Ord- 
way Tead, chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education, New York City. Mr. 
Tead declares: 

The fate of the liberal arts colleges after the 
war is theirs to determine. If they revitalize 


their aims, modernize their methods, enkindle 
their students with a vision of social usefulness, 


if they stand for hard work, enroll a well se- 
lected constituency, and maintain a closer- 
knit relation to the culture and the problems 
of the world community, they will thrive and 
flourish as the green bay tree.! 


Algo D. Henderson, president of Antioch 
College, believes that one of the big diff- 
culties of American higher education dur- 
ing the last century is that it has followed 
society instead of leading. President 
Henderson says: 


It has dared to do little that contemporary so- 
ciety did not sanction — witness the struggle 
of the physical sciences against the limits set by 
“revealed” religion, and the similar struggle 
being waged today by the social sciences against 
the status quo. A college education that is 
merely a respectable shadow, a timid elderly 
handmaiden of society, is a dispensable luxury. 
New programs and new educational patterns 
will be established because they will have to be 
established. There is no question of the survival 
of higher education. There is grave question of 
the survival of many of our present institutions 
that apparently have not read the handwriting 
on the wall.? 


Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Executive Direc- 
tor Emeritus of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, declares that the transforma- 
tion of the curriculum of the college during 
the last three years has been more nearly 
complete than during any other period of 
similar length since Harvard was founded. 
This, Dr. Kelly believes, has led critics 
and even administrators with short mem- 
ories to make the deduction that the 
colleges of the past have been completely 
“*liquidated ”’: 

According to them, all old things have passed 


away and all things have become, or will be- 
come, new. The fallacy of this deduction lies 


1“ Why Liberal Colleges Tomorrow?,” by Ordway 
Tead. Amherst College Graduates’ Quarterly, Novem- 
ber 1943. 

2 “College and the Century of the Common Man.” 
by Algo D. Henderson. The American Scholar, 
Autumn 1943. 
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in its confusion of the content with the func- 
tion. Our reply to this confusion is, “The 
liberal colleges are not dead — Long live the 
liberal colleges!”’ The fact is that the transfor- 
mations of the past three years have served to 
bring into relief more clearly than ever before 
the ultimate function of the colleges. 


This ultimate function of the American 
colleges, Dr. Kelly maintains, is to assist 
in promoting the general welfare. 


The Function of Philosophy 


The current consideration of the func- 
tion of the colleges is paralleled by a re- 
examination of the nature and function 
of philosophy in higher education and in 
general culture. The American Philosophi- 
cal Association under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation has appointed a 
commission to study ways and means of 
reorganizing the teaching of philosophy 
in order to make the contribution of phi- 
losophy to the post-war world most 
effective. 

The work of the commission is to in- 
quire also into the general function of 
philosophy in the life of the individual and 
society. To this end, a number of meetings 
were held in different parts of the country 
— Chicago, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Boston — where not only mem- 
bers of the profession but also others from 
different walks of life discussed what phi- 
losophy means at present to the commu- 
nity and what it should mean, especially 
in the days to come. The commission will 
publish a report of the results of all these 
studies and consultations. 

At the Boston meeting, February 7-8, 
the final meeting of the series, philosophy 
in the colleges was described as being in a 
languishing state, with only a few students 
and those few being impatient with the re- 
moteness of the issues treated. Philosophy, 
it was charged, has been taught in an un- 
necessarily specialized and technical way, 
and students who come with eager ques- 
tions on the great issues of life too often 
receive “dusty answers.” Courses should 
center in the great human problems, it was 
urged, and should face “the living issues 
of politics, ethics, and religion.”” Courses 
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and departments need to be overhauled, it 
was agreed, with other departments 
brought into collaboration and _ inter- 
departmental majors set up. 


The Reconstruction of Humanism 


A definite and clear philosophy of liberal 
education underlies the curricular revision 
proposed by President Lynn White of 
Mills College. In his inaugural address of 
October 6, 1943, Dr. White declared that 
the great tradition of humanistic educa- 
tion in which Mills College has primarily 
stood is inadequate to the needs of our 
time, and that after this war it is destined 
for complete overhauling and a consider- 
able measure of reconstruction. 

Dr. White developed the point that the 
women’s colleges, being exempt from the 
pressure of military requirements, are able 
to preserve their autonomy during this 
war period to a very unusual degree. This 
freedom places a grave responsibility of 
another sort upon them, namely — 


to think through the problems of the post-war 
rehabilitation of humanistic studies, to act 
upon our considered judgment, and thus to 
serve as a laboratory and testing ground for the 
fundamental changes which inevitably will 
occur in American education during the coming 
generation. 


The five propositions of President White 
fundamental to the reconstruction of 
humanism are: 


American studies must be cultivated and en- 
couraged until they become the foundation and 
center of all humanistic education in this coun- 
try, the intellectual common denominator of 
cultivated Americans, and the natural point of 
departure for explorations further afield. 

In the reconstructed humanism of the future 
no major segment of mankind can be neglected. 
Around the firm nucleus of American studies 
should ideally be grouped curricula covering 
not merely Europe but also Latin America, the 
Far East, Russia, India, and Islam. 

The study of religion in all its aspects must 
be made an integral part of humanistic 
education. 

The gulf separating humanists from scien- 
tists must be bridged by the intensive study of 
the sociology, history, and philosophy of 
science and technology. 

Just as humanists have at long last accepted 
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laboratory science as essential to education, 
so they should recognize the equal importance 
for a student’s development of experience in 
the skills of the fine arts. 


Each of these propositions is elaborated 
richly. For the first one, that American 
studies be cultivated, Dr. White estab- 
lishes that such procedure is not jingoism 
but is common sense. And for the second 
proposition, that no major segment of 
mankind can be neglected, Dr. White 
avows — 


To the undying shame of humanists the 
disparity between the fact of world unity and 
the parochialism of our schools at last becomes 
so disastrous in its practical consequences that 
in the heat of the present combat our Army 
and Navy have been compelled — for strictly 
military reasons — to improvise a new and per- 
manently valuable pattern of humanistic edu- 
cation which we humanists were too unimag- 
inative to conceive. In scores of colleges and 
universities the government has established so- 
called Area and Language Schools for the 
intensive study of the speech, the history, the 
religion, social organization, folkways, fine arts, 
economics, and geography of every region of 
the globe where there is any expectation that 
our armies may operate. Hundreds of human- 
ists have been drawn into the faculties of these 
military schools, and are learning that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than were 
dreamed of in their philosophy. 


The Armed Forces Institute 


In addition to the courses in colleges and 
universities, the government has estab- 
lished educational programs for members 
of the armed forces. These courses have 
been widely reported. To summarize 
briefly: The Armed Forces Institute, in- 
itially established as the Army Institute 
in April 1942, has two types of programs, 
one a short-range program to supplement 
regular army training for men whose loca- 
tion makes them difficult to reach with 
usual training methods, the other a long- 
range program which will become highly 
important with the cessation of hostilities. 
This long-range program of general educa- 
tion should constitute an effective bridge 
between military activities and the re- 
sumption of a normal educational ex- 
perience. 
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The National Policy Committee com- 
ments on the need for such courses: 


After the completion of military training, 
troops in non-combat areas will have an in- 
creased amount of free time; so will troops in 
areas of post-combat occupation. And so will 
troops waiting to be demobilized. Then, men 
who are today taking courses to step up their 
military efficiency will want vocational, techni- 
cal, and professional education, and also general 
education, with their forthcoming civilian effi- 
ciency in view.* 


Since the tenth grade is the average 
level of education of the men in the Army 
in World War II, it will be the job of the 
Armed Forces Institute to offer a huge 
secondary school and university program. 

Developing an educational program 
that will prepare men to be efficient sol- 
diers is clearly the responsibility of the 
Army; but the initiative and direction for 
the education that is to help return men to 
civilian life should, it is agreed, come from 
civilian educators. To secure this direc- 
tion, the Armed Forces Institute con- 
sulted committees of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the Association of 
American Colleges for specifications of 
content for a program of general educa- 
tion, and a joint committee was appointed 
under Dean T. R. McConnell of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The committee was 
composed mostly of college presidents and 
deans, with numerous subject-matter spe- 
cialists as consultants. Their report is 
shortly to be published by the American 
Council on Education. 


The McConnell Report 


This Report of the Committee on a De- 
sign for General Education, known popu- 
larly as the McConnell Report, was pre- 
sented in part by Dean McConnell at 
the meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges held in Cincinnati in January. 
His preliminary remarks were heartening 
to educators. Dean McConnell declared 
that at present in the armed forces there is 


3 ** National Policy Memoranda. Number Twenty- 
Five.” The National Policy Committee, Washington, 
D.<. 
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a demand for the humanities, and he pre- 
dicted that when the armistice comes the 
demand will be even greater. The educa- 
tional interests of large numbers of men 
have been stimulated through travel and 
new contacts. They will want to study but 
the program must be suited to their needs. 

The Report as developed by the com- 
mittee, Dean McConnell explained, is a 
proposal for general education in the 
armed forces, but it also has useful sug- 
gestions for civilian courses in colleges and 
universities. For the purposes of the Re- 
port, Dean McConnell defined general 
education as those phases of non-special- 
ized and non-vocational education that 
should be the common possession, the 
common denominator, so to speak, of edu- 
cated persons as individuals and as citi- 
zens in a free society. The designation 
“general education” is not used in the 
Report synonymously with “liberal edu- 
cation,” Dean McConnell further ex- 
plained, but general education is regarded 
as contributory to a true liberal education; 
the differences are considered more of 
degree than of kind. 

Among the courses proposed, three are 
regarded as having priority, in the opinion 
of this committee: The Development of 
American Thought and Institutions, The 
Problems of American Life, and Interna- 
tional Relations. It is interesting to see 
how closely these proposals of the com- 
mittee parallel the propositions of Presi- 
dent White, cited previously, and of 
others who could be quoted equally well. 

The approach to literature, art, and 
music courses affords a basis for compari- 
son, for in developing his fifth proposition, 
Dr. White stated that academic human- 
ists have generally been blind to the edu- 
cational benefits derived from the actual 
practice of music and the fine arts. He 
asks: 

Does it not seem probable that the realm of 
beauty will not really be opened to the 
student without some immediate and personal 
experience of the creation of beauty, whether 
at the keyboard, or in the dance, with the 


paintbrush or the chisel, at the loom or the 
potter’s wheel, or with the camera’s lens? 


Similarly the courses outlined for the 
armed forces, instead of being merely 
about the arts, stress direct contact with 
them; and the contemporary in the arts, 
which is frequently the most meaningful 
to the student, is used as the approach to 
historical masterpieces. Dean McConnell 
commented that the approach probably is 
not one that all humanists would approve, 
as some of them think that a great piece 
of art should be isolated and studied for 
its own sake. 

As regards the fear that liberal educa- 
tion will not be restored, Dean McConnell 
said that the danger is not in the present 
emphasis on technical education but in the 
likelihood that we may not make liberal 
education liberal when we again have the 
opportunity. We may make it illiberal by 
becoming too specialized and by teaching 
the past for its own sake instead of for its 
bearing on human living now. 

In her article, “Liberal Education in 
the Post-War World,” in this issue of the 
JOURNAL, President Warren of Sarah Law- 
rence College contrasts some current con- 
cepts in education and personally cham- 
pions education as “‘a living experience.” 
Education for maturity, she states, should 
be the goal of education in the new 
democracy. 


A Plan for Service Women 


The program of the Armed Forces In- 
stitute will operate for both men and 
women of the armed services. But in addi- 
tion, certain institutions are evaluating 
the kinds of educational experience they 
are best qualified to offer the personnel 
returning from military status to civilian 
life. New Jersey College for Women, for ex- 
ample, has announced a proposed program 
for servicewomen, to enable them to fill in 
the gaps and to round out and integrate 
their education. Since many will already be 
thoroughly trained in some practical field 
such as nursing, dietetics, statistics, chem- 
istry, physics, or engineering, this type of 
“rounding out” at a liberal arts institu- 
tion will supplement their wartime train- 
ing. 
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In addition to general liberal arts train- 
ing at N. J. C., vocational and professional 
departments will be open to those inter- 
ested in preparing for teaching in junior 
and senior high schools in all fields, in- 
cluding home economics, physical educa- 
tion, art, and music, as well as in the usual 
academic fields. Training will be offered 
too in library science and in journalism, 
and for government service. 

Realizing that returning servicewomen 
may be especially attracted to overseas 
work, the college has set up a program of 
training in accordance with directives of 
the State Department’s Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation. It consists of 
three phases: (1) the acquisition of a 
special skill; (2) the acquisition of a speak- 
ing knowledge of a foreign language; and 
(3) area training for the region of that lan- 
guage, patterned after the foreign area 
training courses of the Army. The over- 
seas training program will also include a 
well-integrated Latin American program 
for young women interested in the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

For servicewomen whose chief concern 
will be to establish a long-delayed home 
and family there will be one-year courses 
in the home economics department and 
courses in history, economics, sociology, 
political science, psychology, literature, 
and the fine arts. The main purpose of this 
program is to help the returning service- 
women make their family life a practical 
success and a rich experience in living. 

Entrance requirements for service- 
women will differ from the conventional 
requirements but will be based on three 
criteria, just as isolated cases of older stu- 
dents are now judged: (1) the applicant 
must have a serious purpose; (2) the pro- 
gram she desires must be feasible; (3) she 
must be capable of doing college work. 


Clearinghouse for Post-War Plans 


To be of assistance to college and uni- 
versity committees on post-war planning, 
the U. S. Office of Education has set up a 
clearinghouse to collect and disseminate 
information on all aspects of this planning. 


Some of the planning committees, it is 
found, are studying the entire programs of 
their institutions, while others are center- 
ing their efforts on particular problems or 
needs. 

Great variety in procedure is evident. 
At Indiana University, for example, the 
president has written to each former stu- 
dent who had left the university as an 
undergraduate to enter the armed services, 
asking his reaction to certain educational 
matters. The president of Swarthmore 
reported that a special faculty committee, 
“to examine the curriculum from stem to 
stern,” had been meeting fortnightly since 
its appointment over two years ago. Sarah 
Lawrence College regards its attempt to 
effect a better feeling of integration 
among the peoples of the thirty-five differ- 
ent nationality and racial groups repre- 
sented in its neighboring community of 
Yonkers, as the program of most interest 
in its implications for the post-war world. 


A Challenge to Education 


This question of the inculcation of the 
democratic ideal, of the development of 
sympathy for an understanding of others 
in spite of differences of language, color, 
class, and creed, constitutes a challenge to 
education that must be met if we are to be 
spiritually prepared to win the peace. 

To help human beings get over ado- 
lescent hate illusions between religions and 
races, an educational program has been 
developed in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
known as the Springfield Plan. In 1939 
during a survey conducted by Dr. Clyde 
R. Miller of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Springfield was 
selected for a demonstration of an educa- 
tional approach to the problem of dealing 
with violent propagandas and attitudes. 
The Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will publish 
shortly a book describing the adult educa- 
tional aspects of the Springfield Plan. 

Battlefront observers declare that a gen- 
eration which has fought and bled for the 
basic principles of democracy will be less 
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tolerant than heretofore of a mockery of 
these principles in domestic institutions 
and practices. Thus they join with educa- 
tors who are urging the application now 
of creative thinking to our educational 
program on all levels in order to free men’s 
hearts and minds from emotional and in- 
tellectual limitations regarding other races 
and religions. , 

A practical step in this direction is being 
taken in the establishment this summer of 
a School of Community Affairs at Welles- 
ley College. Directed by Dr. Margaret 
Mead, the school will deal with typical 
problems that today are facing citizens in 
towns and cities throughout the United 
States. The topic for the summer of 1944 
will be “Cultural Differences within the 
American Community.” The rise of vari- 
ous ethnic groups, such as Irish, Italian, 
Polish, within an established community 
of old American stock will be studied along 
with the problems of adjustment, the 
causes of intolerance, isolation, and segre- 
gation. Ways in which antagonism can be 
combatted, and the occupational oppor- 
tunities for minority groups in shop, of- 
fice, and professional life will be considered. 


Higher Education and Democracy 


“How better win the peace than by 
having our weaknesses in democracy re- 
moved?” inquired one of a trio of speakers 

“e 


on “Citizenship” at the Cincinnati mect- 
ing of the Association of American Col- 
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leges ; while another declared, “‘ Democracy 
won’t last in this country unless we do 
something about it.” 

At a convocation in October 1943 mark- 
ing the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
New Jersey College for Women, Governor 
Edison declared that the first obligation of 
every educated citizen is to be politically 
literate. “It is unfortunately true,” he said, 
“that many a man and woman who is at 
home in the differential and integral calcu- 
lus does not know what a county com- 
mitteeman is, or how he is chosen.” Gov- 
ernor Edison expressed his particular con- 
cern at the refusal of many able citizens to 
have anything to do with politics at the 
local and state level. “‘They are willing to 
go to Washington, but they are not willing 
to go to the city council, to the county 
seat, or to the state capitol.” 

Concerned over the apathy or general 
indifference to politics of our more edu- 
cated citizenry, college administrators are 
seeking ways to interest able youth in 
government and to train them for the as- 
sumption of their political responsibilities. 
For, as Governor Edison concluded: 

Democracy, like higher education, can be 
pretty much what we want it to be. If we have 
ideas, and if we want hard enough to see them 
adopted, sooner or later they will be. Our 
communities, our states, our nation may show 
to future generations a vitality of democracy 
we have never seen, the good life which we 
have only imagined. 

Heten M. Hosp 





EDITORIALS 


Women’s Interest in Post-War 
Economic Plans 


The Baruch-Hancock Report on recon- 
version policies and the Report of the 
George Committee of the Senate on Eco- 
nomic Planning and Policy, both issued in 
February, gave evidence of official con- 
cern with problems of conversion of war 
industries to peacetime production. There 
is much in these and other post-war 
economic programs to challenge the im- 
mediate interest of women — women in 
their dual economic role, first as pro- 
ducers of goods and getters of incomes, as 
workers, managers, entrepreneurs, stock- 
holders, owners; and second, as the buyers 
of goods for consumption by themselves 
and their families — women in the role of 
the world’s consumers, the “dispensers of 
income.” 

In these two aspects of our lives, women 
have a fundamental stake in the policies 
which will govern the change-over of our 
industrial structure from war to peace. 

What provision is made to assure wom- 
en’s equality with men in employment 
opportunities after the war? 

Will the official policies recognized and 
reiterated during the war — equal oppor- 
tunity for employment regardless of mari- 
tal status, equal pay for comparable work, 
employment of the older woman worker, 
equal work status with respect to promo- 
tions and appropriate placement in terms 
of skills or professional training — will 
these policies still be recognized as war 
needs taper off and factories begin to pro- 
duce for the civilian market? Will they be 
carried over into specific application or 
will they be treated as desirable but un- 
realistic principles? 

The answers to these questions will de- 


pend upon the extent to which special 
consideration is focused upon them by 
reconversion participants, and by the post- 
war planners, including government agen- 
cies, industrial committees, labor organ- 
izations, and educational groups. The 
established women’s organizations must 
raise their voices to insist that planning 
take women into account, that a definite 
program of specifics, insuring opportunity 
for women to find their appropriate places 
in the world of work, be outlined now. 

The AAUW through its national and 
local Committees on the Economic and 
Legal Status of Women will, of course, 
continue to emphasize this aspect of wom- 
en’s economic status, supporting the sug- 
gestions made by the Women’s Advisory 
Committee to the War Manpower Com- 
mission in its statement to Mr. Bernard 
M. Baruch last December which runs, in 
part, as follows: 


In the conversion of industry from war to 
civilian production, the resultant transfer, 
shifting, and demobilization of large numbers 
of workers present a major problem, which, in 
the opinion of the Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, requires serious consideration now. 

The Women’s Advisory Committee is in full 
recognition of the fact that when men of the 
armed forces return, they will, and should, 
have their old jobs back if they want them. 
This is written into the Selective Service Act. 
But utilization of all human resources consti- 
tutes the major goal of any democratic nation. 
This can be achieved only if the economy 
offers full employment. Therefore, all planning 
for economic readjustment, both now and 
after the war, should center on the provision 
of work opportunities for, and machinery for 
appropriate placement of, all adults in the 
labor market. 

The Women’s Advisory Committee ap- 
proves and supports the official policy which 
makes no distinction between male and female 
workers. But in the industrial and professional 
world, the traditional practice of discrimina- 
tion against women workers persists. The 
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Committee recommends special attention to 
the problem of applying and enforcing the 
principle of the right of women to work. 

Only through positive and specific planning 
for the appropriate placement of individual 
workers, regardless of sex, can maximum effi- 
ciency in our industrial structure be assured 
and harmony in social relationships be 
achieved. 

To furnish guidance for more comprehen- 
sive programs at the close of the war, experi- 
mental programs of reemployment should be 
undertaken now while the problems of con- 
version are being encountered only in their 
initial stages. 

The Women’s Advisory Committee is of the 
opinion that the following fundamental con- 
siderations should be included in the formula- 
tion of such programs: 

(1) Let us have a fair, honest and accurate 
definition of “full employment,” which is 
generally agreed to be the key to desirable 
post-war adjustments. 

Employers, and even officials, have assumed 
that a great number of persons will leave gain- 
ful employment when the war ends. A frequent 
statement runs, ““Many women now at work 
will return to their homes.” The Committee 
is fully appreciative of the special responsi- 
bility of women for family life in our society 
and also of the desire of millions of women to 
devote their full time to it. Nevertheless, all 
evidence so far made available to the Com- 
mittee tends to show that a relatively small 
proportion of the women now at work expect 
to withdraw from the labor market after the 
war. 

It must be borne in mind that almost 
14,000,000 working women are not newcomers 
to the labor force. The number of women who 
want and need to work has increased enor- 
mously during the war. There will be an even 
higher proportion of unmarried women in our 
population. There will be hundreds of thou- 
sands of women who must accept the perma- 
nent function of breadwinner because of the 
loss of husbands in the war. And there are the 
women who have adjusted their family life and 
found a new, often hard-won economic status 
which they do not wish to lose. 

The Women’s Advisory Committee feels 
that on the basis of studies of current trends, 
previous experience, or sampling interviews, 
estimates should be made of the number of 
women who choose to remain in the labor 
market. 

Until proof is given that a substantial pro- 
portion of the currently working women will 
voluntarily forego employment after the war, 
we must define full employment to include all 
women now at work — those in and outside the 
armed forces. 
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(2) During the war, placement of workers 
has of necessity been more or less haphazard. 
Recruitment, employment, and assignment 
have been effected under pressure, with little 
application of sound personnel principles. 

Personnel to be retained after the war should 
be selected so far as possible on the basis of 
objective criteria. 


(3) All training and re-training programs 
should include women as well as men; and 
these programs should be made available to all 
workers within industry, as well as to persons 
released from the armed services. Technical 
and professional training opportunities, for 
example, should be provided for women as 
well as for men who have entered the labor 
market during the war and who may choose 
particular types of training for future voca- 
tional development. 


(4) Agencies dealing with labor relations 
should lead the way in breaking down widely 
established practices of relegating women to 
second line in lower positions of leadership 
and service, for economic progress depends 
upon united action by all groups. Unions 
should lead the way against this kind of dis- 
crimination, to the end that women workers as 
members may have equal opportunity to con- 
tribute to economic progress. 


(5) Standards of wages, hours, and working 
conditions desirable in a peacetime economy 
should be restored as rapidly as possible. 
Greater continuing emphasis must be placed 
on the enforcement of such principles as 
“‘equal pay for equal work.” At the same time, 
where it is obviously necessary to set up special 
standards for women (e.g., maternity leave 
privileges), wider acceptance of these standards 
should be encouraged. These are merely ex- 
amples of the problems which confront not 
only women workers, but the entire country. 

The Women’s Advisory Committee recom- 
mends that the membership of government 
and industry committees planning industrial 
conversion include persons who (1) are thor- 
oughly conversant with, and interested in, the 
employment problems of women; (2) recog- 
nize that “full employment” means employ- 
ment for every capable man and woman wish- 
ing to work; and (3) will plan realistically 
toward the objective of full employment for all 
employables. 

Already post-war reconstruction plans in 
Australia and in England include the policy of 
aiming to “provide a job for every man and 
woman who wants one.” We in this country, 
too, need to be swift in adjusting to the times; 
in taking account of the changes in women’s 
employment status; and in planning for that 
great problem of the post-war world— the suc- 
cessful employment of the whole population. 
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This statement of principles about the 
place of working women in demobiliza- 
tion presents only one aspect of AAUW’s 
interest in reconversion and post-war ad- 
justment policies. If there is one thing 
which distinguishes women as a group in 
the economic world it is the function of 
choosing, purchasing, and directing the 
use of the goods that are produced. 

The position of women as consumers 
and their opportunity to participate in 
the formulation of programs for the pro- 
duction of civilian goods is of immediate 
importance. In accordance with AAUW’s 
long-time consumer policies, Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, on February 15, 1943, wrote to 
Mr. Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board, asking that con- 
sumers be included in the councils which 
are determining the direction of recon- 
version. , 

Dr. McHale pointed out that Chair- 
man Nelson had announced he would take 
no reconversion steps without prior con- 
sultation with committees representing 
industry, and that he would also set up a 
procedure fos consulting with labor. She 
asked that consumer interests be given 
the same opportunity to be heard, citing 
experience of recent months as evidence 
that such a move is immediately neces- 
sary. Her letter stated: 

For example, needed low-cost clothing has 
practically disappeared from the market, while 
expensive, wasteful articles abound, and effec- 
tive steps have not been taken to prevent or 
remedy this situation. The recently announced 
WPB program to allow the production of 600 
metal items which the press refers to as 
“gadgets” has left us questioning on what 
basis decisions to relax WPB restrictions are 
being made. 

In her letter to the War Production 
Board chairman, Dr. McHale enclosed a 
list of questions on conversion which 
AAUW members interested in consumer 
problems have been asking. Declaring 
that WPB would have to find the answers 
to virtually all of these questions during 
the coming months, she asked what steps 
are being taken to see to it that the con- 
sumer’s voice is heard in the councils 
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which make decisions on these important 
issues. 
Among the questions propounded were: 


What are the principles on which WPB will 
determine industrial reconversion policies? 
Will the object be to assure the most needed 
goods to the greatest number of people? 

As wartime limitations are relaxed, will ini- 
tial production be permitted to go to unneces- 
sary gadgets, elaborate models, expensive lines? 
Or will production be directed to needed civilian 
goods, of utility quality, at low prices? 

As we return to civilian production, will 
provision be made to help the housewife to use 
effectively the family income remaining after 
bonds are bought and taxes paid? Will the con- 
sumer be given the information essential for 
intelligent spending, through the extension of 
standards and labeling? 

Will rationing and wartime controls over 
production be continued after the war as long 
as they may be needed to assure orderly dis- 
tribution of limited supplies? 


E. C. F. 


Dr. Brunauer Leaves AUW for 
the State Department 


Members throughout the Association 
wili learn with regret of the resignation of 
Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, AAUW As- 
sociate in International Education, to 
take a position on the staff of the State 
Department’s Division of International 
Security and Organization. 

Dr. Brunauer, then Esther Caukin, 
came to Washington Headquarters as sec- 
retary to the Committee on International 
Relations in 1927, when a Carnegie grant 
had made possible the development of a 
program of international education in the 
Association. In summarizing the contribu- 
tion she made to the Association, we can 
do no better than quote the History of the 
AAUW, 1881-1931, by Marion Talbot 
and Lois K. M. Rosenberry: 

Since 1927, the impetus to form groups for 
the study of international relations has been 
greatly accelerated and in hundreds of cities 
and towns of the United States are groups 
composed of college and university women and 
other women not college graduates who are in- 
terested in the unusual program which Dr. 
Caukin has presented in order that month by 
month studies may be carried on about per- 


sonalities and events in countries other than 
the United States. Not only has the committee 
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through its secretary kept in touch with other 
organizations interested in international affairs 
and in the legislative program of the Associa- 
tion as it touches international affairs, but 
with Dr. Caukin as a specialist in history and 
politics, the committee has been responsible for 
the preparation of pamphlets and bulletins in 
these fields of study which bear the stamp of 
the Association. A long list of articles and 
papers attests the scholarly work of the secre- 
tary, and is a notable accomplishment for the 
committee. 


The program of study of international 
affairs which Dr. Brunauer has fostered 
has become an increasingly important con- 
tribution to the Association and to Ameri- 
can life in the years since this was written. 
To this long-cultivated program of study 
may be attributed the fact that the 
AAUW in May 1941 was the first large 
women’s organization to take a stand in 
favor of all-out aid to those resisting to- 
talitarian aggression — with the under- 
standing that such aid might mean mili- 
tary action. 

For AAUW members it is unnecessary 
to trace the many strands of the interna- 
tional program which have been so capa- 
bly handled by Dr. Brunauer — with dis- 
tinction to herself and to the Association. 
Our cooperation with other organizations 
concerned with better international rela- 
tionships, our work as a member of the 
International Federation, the University 
Women’s War Relief Fund, the many in- 
stances of assistance in solving problems 
of individual refugees, the legislative 
work on international issues made crucial 
by the war — these, in addition to the 
study program which underlies them all, 
have cleared through the office of the As- 
sociate in International Education. 

The many members who have worked 
directly with Dr. Brunauer or heard her 
speak will miss her personally. We at 
Headquarters will particularly miss her 
quiet efficiency, her gift for clear state- 
ment, her ability to perceive and clarify 
fundamental issues. But we all must feel 
pride and satisfaction in this appointment 
to the State Department staff of a woman 
—and of a woman so well qualified to 
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contribute to the building of the kind of 
world organization that will give promise 
of peace and security. 


News of University Women 


Appointment of Miss Craig McGeachy 
as chief of the Welfare Division of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration was announced on Janu- 
ary 30 by Herbert H. Lehman, UNRRA 
Director General. Miss McGeachy is the 
first woman appointed to a major post 
in UNRRA, following the naming of 
two women as United States delegates to 
the governing body of UNRRA, which 
met in its first session at Atlantic City 
in November 1943. The two women 
named to the council are Mrs. Ellen 
Woodward, member of the Social Security 
Board in Washington, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Conkey, Commissioner of Public 
Welfare, Cook County, Illinois. 

Miss McGeachy was former First 
Secretary at the British Embassy in 
Washington and had the distinction of 
being the first woman to serve in such a 
capacity. A native of Canada, Miss Mc- 
Geachy was educated at the University of 
Toronto, the Sorbonne, and at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, Switzerland. She was 
for a time a member of the Permanent 
Secretariat of the League of Nations in 
Geneva, concerned with the League’s work 
in public health, social welfare, and 
economic and financial studies. In 1940 
she joined the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare in London and later was trans- 
ferred to the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton as relations officer for questions of 
economic warfare. While in that post 
Miss McGeachy traveled extensively in 
the United States. She visited and ad- 
dressed many AAUW branches; in 1941 
she spoke to the Cincinnati national Con- 
vention. 

In her new post as chief of the Welfare 
Division of UNRRA Miss McGeachy will 
be responsible for planning, supervision, 
and organization of essential relief for 
distressed persons in liberated areas. She 
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will also assist in redeveloping the 
national and community welfare organiza- 
tions of those areas. It will be her principal 
aim, Miss McGeachy said, as quoted in an 
interview reported in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, to “help people help 
themselves” by strengthening and utiliz- 
ing the existing welfare agencies of the 
occupied nations. 

As stated in the press, an official prom- 
ise was made by UNRRA during the 
November Atlantic City council meeting 
that there will be no discrimination 
against women when it comes to selecting 
personnel to administer the vast post-war 
relief program. The appointment of Miss 
McGeachy is e idence of good faith be- 
hind the promise. We look forward to the 
naming of additional women to responsible 
UNRRA posts. AAUW Headquarters had 
written last fall to the President and to the 
State Department expressing the hope 
that qualified women could be so utilized 
in UNRRA, since social welfare is a field 
in which many women are trained and 
expert. 

Promotions have in recent months been 
the rule for the women who head the 
women’s military services. We now have 
Captain Mildred H. McAfee of the 
WAVES, Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby of 
the WAC, Colonel Ruth Cheney Streeter 
of the U. S. Marines Women’s Reserve, 
and Captain Dorothy C. Stratton of the 
SPARS. The four directors of the women’s 
military services now hold the same or 
equivalent rank. 

Miss Bertha Nienburg, member of the 
Washington, D. C., Branch Committee 
on Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
former member of the national committee, 
and Assistant Director of the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau, assisted Miss Mary 
Anderson, Director of the Bureau, in 
presenting the need for a supplemental 
appropriation of $126,000 for the Bureau’s 
wartime work before the Subcommittee on 
Deficiencies of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. Miss Nienburg explained 
the need for more funds to enable the 
Bureau to study and advise on the main- 


tenance of a stable staff of women workers 
in war production factories, on the war- 
time employment of women on farms, 
and on plans for the re-establishment of 
18,000,000 women in peacetime employ- 
ments in the home or in industry at the 
close of the war. Her explanations, printed 
in the report of the Hearings before the 
subcommittee, October 13, 1943, make 
interesting reading. Senate and House 
conferees later agreed to grant $50,000 of 
the supplemental appropriation requested. 
With this money the Women’s Bureau is 
now beginning (1) a study of fatigue 
among women war workers in relation to 
hours of work; (2) a study of transi- 
tional war-to-peace problems for women 
workers. 

Dr. Dorothea H. Scoville (Mrs. H. 
Stephen Hegarty), member of the New 
London, Connecticut, Branch, and resi- 
dent physician at Connecticut College for 
Women since 1932, became on January 18 
one of the six women physicians in the 
U. S. Public Health Service, when Rear 
Admiral James Pine of the U. S. Coast 
Guard administered the oath of office to 
her. In wartime the Public Health sur- 
geons are assigned to work either with the 
Coast Guard or with Army units. Dr. 
Scoville, whose commission as surgeon 
gives her a rank corresponding to that of 
lieutenant commander in the Navy, will 
take an orientation course in Washington 
before assignment to one of the far 
western areas classified as “‘acute” be- 
cause of overcrowded conditions. 

Another physician-member about whom 
we have news, sent us by a Detroit mem- 
ber, is Dr. Ethel Calhoun (Mrs. R. H. 
Whitlatch), recently president of the 
Birmingham, Michigan, Branch. Last 
year Dr. Calhoun resumed medical prac- 
tice after becoming interested in the 
methods of Sister Kenny and going to 
Minneapolis to study and work with her. 
Returning to Michigan, Dr. Calhoun was 
able to do much for her area. An article by 
Anthony Weitzel in the Detroit Free Press 
of January 23 gives these details of Dr. 
Calhoun’s work: 
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Editorials 


Late last year an epidemic of polio struck 
down a number of youngsters in Oakland 
County. They were taken to the County 
Contagious Hospital, a small, understaffed, 
under-equipped institution further crippled by 
wars manpower drain. Giving these Oakland 
youngsters the Kenny treatment seemed an 
impossible task. 

Then the [Infantile Paralysis] Foundation 
stepped in. From Wayne County came Dr. 
Ethel Calhoun, public-spirited wife of an 
important Detroit executive. ... She en- 
listed workers, taught them how to apply hot 
packs, led the fight against the awful disease. 
To show how the work succeeded, I'd like to 
quote from a letter written by the father of 
one of the children, Dr. John L. Lundberg: 
= . words are inadequate ... when [ 
refer to the work being done by your Dr. 
Calhoun in her treatment of infantile paralysis 
at. our little understaffed hospital. ... My 
six-year-old son was discharged yesterday after 
nine weeks of treatment under Dr. Calhoun’s 
supervision. ... The results of the Sister 
Kenny method . . . have been miraculous!” 


Another woman was added to the list of 
college presidents in December, when 
Miss Helen McKinstry, acting president 
of Russell Sage College, Troy, New York, 
since 1942 when President James L. 
Meader went into military service, was 
appointed president of the college. Licu- 
tenant Colonel Meader, now serving over- 
seas, had submitted his resignation. The 
trustees, in appointing Miss McKinstry, 
expressed their deep gratitude to her for so 
excellently fulfilling the administrative 
duties of acting president during Dr. 
Meader’s absence. Miss McKinstry is an 
authority on physical education for girls 
and women. A graduate of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics, she re- 
ceived her B.S. and M.A. degrees from 
New York University and her O.D. from 
Gymnastic Peoples College in Denmark. 

Miss Wilma Baker, legislative chairman 
of the Los Angeles, California, Branch in 
1942-43, necessarily gave up these duties 
when she entered 2 full-time war job as 
head of personnel at the Vega Airplane 
factory. 

Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, member of the 
Montclair, New Jersey, Branch and for- 
mer member of the AAUW national 
Committee on Economic and Legal 
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Status of Women, has for the last eight 
months held a wartime position with the 
Arma Company, manufacturers of naval 
equipment. She acts as consultant on 
company problems of method and organ- 
ization. 

Dr. Ruth Benedict, professor of an- 
thropology at Columbia University and 
member of the AAUW national Com- 
mittee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women, is now in Washington doing 
special work in the Division of Foreign 
Research and Information, Office of War 
Information. 

Dr. Eveline Burns, member of the 
AAUW national Social Studies Com- 
mittee, was AAUW’s representative at 
the meeting on Social Security held under 
the auspicies of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce on January 10 in Washington, 
D. C. Proceedings of the conference will 
be available at $1.00 a copy. 

Dr. Louise Pound, professor of English 
at the University of Nebraska and First 
Vice-President of the AAUW, is the 
author of an article on “Legends of 
Nebraska Strong Men,” in the Fall 1943 
issue of the Southern Folklore Quarterly. 
The article was read before the Western 
Folklore Conference at the University of 
Denver, July 16, 1943. Miss Pound has 
for some time been associated with the 
educational boards of five periodicals: 
American Literature; the Southern Folklore 
Quarterly; American Speech, of which she 
is an associate and department editor; 
College English, the educational advisers 
for which are elected by vote of the 
subscribers; and the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. 

In Texas two women members have 
been appointed to the Greater Dallas 
Master Plan Committee, the post-war 
planning committee for the area. They are 
Mrs. Robert B. Moody, president of the 
AAUW Dallas Branch, and Miss Nell 
Lois Speir, Dallas school teacher and asso- 
ciate member of the branch. 

In the last issue of the JouRNAL we 
spoke of the appointment of a St. Louis 
Branch member, Bernice R. Goedde, an 
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architect, to the Illinois Post-War Plan- 
ning Commission. Since the representation 
of women on post-war planning bodies is 
still limited, we shall welcome news from 
our readers of women who are appointed 
to these planning boards in other cities 
and states. 

In Dallas, also, two AAUW members 
are on committees of the War Manpower 
Commission. Judge Sarah T. Hughes, 
chairman of the AAUW national Com- 
mittee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women, is chairman of the WMC Child 
Care Committee, and Miss Nell Lois 
Speir is a member of the WMC Publicity 
Committee. 

F. V. S. 


The Wacs Have a Patron Saint 


The work of an AAUW member is seen 
in the medal reproduced below which rep- 
resents the special patron saint chosen for 
the Wacs. Mrs. LaVera Pohl, member of 
the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Branch, de- 


signed the medal, in collaboration with 
Mrs. Donna Miller. 
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The choice of St. Genevieve of Paris as 
patron saint of the Women’s Army Corps 
is a happy one, for legend tells us that it 
was St. Genevieve who saved the city 
of Paris from the hordes of Attila. Mrs. 
Pohl’s design, reproduced here, shows the 
Saint against a background of the towers 
and walls of Paris, her hand outstretched 
in blessing of the populace. The torch in 
her left hand commemorates the legend of 
the devil who tried to blow out her torch, 
while an angel continually hovered near to 
protect it. On the reverse side of the medal 
are seen the keys of the city, presented by 
grateful citizens, and the boat in which 
St. Genevieve sailed to obtain food for 
the starving city. 

The WAC News Letter, announcing that 
the medal will be distributed by the 
Women’s Division of the National Catho- 
lic Community Council, concludes: “So 
the woman who gave aid and direction to 
her fellow citizens in the long ago, becomes 
a source of inspiration to women soldiers 
of today . . . women whose sphere is dif- 
ferent, but who work with the same 
patriotism.” 





AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


Resignation of Dr. Brunauer 


The resignation of Dr. Esther Caukin 
Brunauer as Associate in International 
Education took effect March 8, when Dr. 
Brunauer took up her new duties in the 
State Department. There is further com- 
ment on this loss to the AAUW under 
“Editorials.” 

Dr. Brunauer’s successor has not at 
this writing been chosen. Dr. Helen 
Dwight Reid, lecturer in political science 
at Bryn Mawr College and vice-chairman 
of the AAUW Committee on International 
Relations, is carrying part of the work of 
the international office until an appoint- 
ment is made by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the national Board of Directors. 


Fellowship Awards Committee 
Meeting 


The Fellowship Awards Committee met 
in Chicago, January 22-24, with Dr. 
Kathryn McHale serving as chairman 
pro tem. In tribute to Dr. Adeline De Sale 
Link, whose untimely death was reported 
in the Winter JouRNAL, the committee 
adopted the following resolution: 


It is an inexorable law of life that each year 
must bring losses. Few have been greater than 
the one the American Association of University 
Women has sustained in Adeline De Sale Link. 
This twenty-second of January we of the 
Fellowship Awards Committee met for the first 
time in six years without her, sadly wondering 
in what respect our loss in her was the greatest. 
We could name no friend in whom we had 
greater trust, no chairman under whom we had 
worked with a greater sense of being guided 
along the wisest path, no scholar whose sane, 
unbiased judgment was respected more, and no 
human being whose kindness, serenity and 
straightforwardness we had more truly ad- 
mired. 

It is equally the law of life that those who 
remain must go on with work left unfinished. 


We have set about our task for the new year 
feeling that the greatest tribute we can pay 
Mrs. Link is to keep before us those fine 
qualities we loved in her, trusting that they 
may lead us to make wiser decisions and attain 
greater usefulness. 


The committee made fifteen awards for 
1944-45: the Sarah Berliner Fellowship 
for research in science, ten unrestricted 
national fellowships supplied by the 
several AAUW units, the Latin American 
Fellowship, the Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 
International Fellowship — all carrying 
a $1500 stipend; and a second Achieve- 
ment Award of $2500. A very generous 
gift from an AAUW Fellow, Dr. Mary 
Emily Sinclair, head of the Mathematics 
Department at Oberlin College, gave to 
the committee another fellowship, of 
$750, for award. Dr. Sinclair in making 
the gift stated: 


It meant a great deal to me to be awarded an 
AAUW fellowship, and I look back on the year 
I held it as the best period of creative scholar- 
ship in my career. I always felt sorry for the 
unknown scholar who might have had the 
encouragement if the good luck had not come 
to me, and hoped that some time another 
young scholar might benefit. So I am enclosing 
a check, while I see my way to do so, asking 
your committee this year to add one to your 
choice of candidates. 


The number of applicants was smaller 
than in normal years, as was to be ex- 
pected, but the applications received were 
of such a caliber that the committee was 
not confronted with any problem of 
lowering standards. 

Announcement of the awards will be 
made as soon as all acceptances are re- 
ceived. Some candidates have applied 
elsewhere for larger grants, and in fairness 
to them the committee has not required 
immediate acceptance of the awards. 
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South Bend, Indiana, Gives a 
Pan American Fellowship 


A new fellowship has been given this 
spring by the South Bend, Indiana, 
Branch, — the first gift of a single $1500 
fellowship by an AAUW branch. This 
generous gift is in line with the South 
Bend tradition, for South Bend has 
consistently appeared at the top of the list 
of “highest per capita contributions” by 
branches. 

The branch has asked that the award 
be Pan American. Details of the arrange- 
ments are left to the Fellowship Awards 
Committee, which will make the award 
for 1945-46. 


Child Labor: A Wartime Problem 


It is estimated that more than 3,000,000 
young people under 18 years of age are 
now employed. Many boys and girls from 
12 to 16 years carry a full school load and 
work late at night. Older students are 
attempting to combine a high school 
course with a night shift in a war plant. 

At the instance of the National Child 
Labor Committee, thirty-four executives 
or program directors of as many national 
organizations, including AAUW’s Asso- 
ciate in Social Studies, signed a Child 
Labor Manifesto early in January, which 
has been widely circulated among mem- 
bers of welfare and civic groups. The mani- 
festo expresses the conviction — 
that the demands of war production and essen- 
tial civilian services’can be met without ex- 
ploiting children; that children can contribute 
to the life of their communities in many useful 
ways, but that it is a short-sighted policy to 
employ them at hours and under conditions 
which threaten their physical development and 
impair their educational opportunities; and 
that the protection of children from harmful 
child labor is a community enterprise of first 
importance, dependent upon the cooperation 
of parents, employers, schools and other com- 
munity agencies. 


The National Child Labor Committee 
(419 Fourth Avenue, New York City) has 
also issued a leaflet, “Community Action 
on Child Labor,” which gives specific 


suggestions for activities by local organi- 
zations, among them: organizing a local 
advisory council on child labor; initiating 
action to extend vocational counseling 
services in the schools; conducting surveys 
of the work children are doing in out-of- 
school hours; organizing a stay-in-school 
campaign, and a program of school-work 
projects; and directing campaigns to 
reduce illegal employment. 

In surveying “Five Years of Federal 
Control of Child Labor” in The Child for 
December 1943, Miss Beatrice McCon- 
nell, Director, Industrial Divicion, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, evaluates the legis- 
lative standards for the employment of 
young people and concludes with the 
following paragraphs: 


The general acceptance of this federal child- 
labor legislation by employers and the public 
in the pre-war years, evidenced by the com- 
paratively few violations found and the whole- 
hearted cooperation of state and local agencies 
in its enforcement, has demonstrated that this 
standard is attainable on a national basis. Its 
acceptance has meant better opportunity for 
the education and the healthful growth of chil- 
dren that is a foundation for better develop- 
ment of the future citizens of the nation. 

These standards are now being put to ‘’.: 
test by the pressures of war. . . . Adequuie 
child-labor inspections and good certificate- 
issuance practice under this federal law, under- 
pinning state standards as they do, have never 
been more needed than in this war period when 
the widening scope of child employment 
threatens to break down the child-labor gains 
attained after many years of struggle. The 
administration of federal and state child-labor 
laws should be so planned and carried out now 
that the years following the war will see a 
strengthening of such standards and wider and 
better educational opportunities for youth. 


Interest in Social Security 


Widening interest in social security is 
evidenced by letters from AAUW branch 
leaders and scattered members urging 
more intensive study of various proposals 
for amending the social security system. 
AAUW was among the few organizations 
invited to participate in the Social Secur- 
ity Conference held in Washington Janu- 
ary 13, 1944, under the auspices of the 
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U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Eveline 
Burns of the national Committee on Social 
Studies, the AAUW representative, re- 
ported an interesting, informative, and 
valuable discussion. 

Most recent word on social security 
comes from the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, whose compact pamphlet on the 
subject deserves careful reading and may 
be readily adapted for group study. It is 
the outcome of joint work and discussion 
by NPA’s three Standing Committees on 
National Policy, each composed of leaders 
from agriculture, business, and labor. 

The National Planning Association is a 
private organization devoted to joint 
planning by Americans in agriculture, 
business, labor, government, and the 
professions. Its committee type of research 
is based on the need for clarification of the 
increasingly numerous and complex public 
issues which confront the average citizen. 

As the social security study developed 
through committee mectings, certain basic 
assumptions which will command support 
from all segments of the nation emerged. 
Proceeding from these general assump- 
tions, the committees present specific 
proposals which require immediate action 
if the nation is to be equipped with the 
essential minimum guarantees for social 
and economic stability. 

Definite recommendations, and_ the 
reasoning on which they are based, are 
succinctly presented, in non-technical 
language, on the following major issues: 

I. The Income Maintenance Program — 

Old Age and Survivors Insurance; Sick- 
ness and Disability Insurance; Unemploy- 
ment Insurance; Public Assistance; Social 
Security Administration; Simplified Local 
Administration; and a More Democratic 
Social Security 

II. Special War Emergency Measures — 
Security for Ex-Service Men and Women; 
Federal War Adjustment Pay 

III. Essential Public Services —The Employ- 
ment Service; Preventive and Curative 
Health Services 

IV. Financing the Program 


The pamphlet is available from the 
National Planning Association, 800 21st 


Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
25 cents a copy; discounts for quantity. 


Writing Project, 1943 


Sixty-eight members submitted 132 
manuscripts in the 1943 Writing Project. 
Of the entries 29 were short stories and 103 
were verse. Seven writers sent both short 
stories and verse. 

The Spokane Writing Group, judging 
short stories, awarded the first three 
places as follows: 


First, to Louise Pritchett, Austin, Texas, 
for her story, “Mr. Paris.” 

Second, to Amalie Covey, Rock Island, 
Illinois, for “‘ Petunias and Fish.” 
Third, to Mary Parsons, Palm Beach, 

Florida, for “‘ Pro Patria.” 

The Austin Writing Group, judging 
verse entries, awarded the three places as 
follows: 

First, to Cyrena Smith, Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, for “I Seek Him Not in 
Alien Lands.” 

Second, to Madge Fowler Gross, Seattle, 
Washington, for “Night Wind.” 
Third, to Ethel E. Holmes, Denver, 

Colorado, for *‘ Realization.” 


Seven other pieces were mentioned, 
making up the top ten among the 103 
pieces of verse: “Antiques” and “Tenth 
Anniversary” by Mary Ellen Gross, 
Louisville, Kentucky; “Sonnet” by Anna 
R. Baker, La Grange, Illinois; “On 
Cloudy Days” by Frances Crewes, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; ““The March Mists” 
by E. K. Morrow, Salina, Kansas; “‘ An- 
other Way” by Gladys Montgomery; and 
“At a Christmas Altar” by Wilma Long, 
both of Rockford, Illinois. 

A professional writer in these fields will 
continue to give detailed criticism to those 
nominated for the first three places, 


Writing Project, 1944 


Manuscripts in the short story and 
verse Writing Project for 1944 must reach 
Miss Beam’s office at national Head- 
quarters by November 1, 1944. 
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John Rood Exhibit 


The Art News for January 1-14, 1944, 
in a section on “The Year in Art, a Re- 
view of 1943,” nominates the “ten out- 
standing one-man shows of New York 
City.” This is of course only a matter of 
personal choice, but it represents a sifting 
from a considerable volume: New York 
City has about thirty new exhibitions 
every week of the season, and there are 
eighty-five or more places of exhibition. 

The painters selected are: Herbert 
Bayer, Eugene Berman, Chagall, Burch- 
field, Julio de Diego, Dean Fausett, 
Andrew Wyeth, and Walt Kuhn. The 
sculptors are Zadkine, a Furopean making 
an American debut, and John Rood. 

The citation about Rood calls him “a 
true American, his woodcarvings repre- 
sentative of the best of our native 
craftsmanship.” 

The Durand-Ruel Galleries next ar- 
ranged an exhibition of the work of these 
ten artists, with two examples from each, 
under the title “Art News Ten Best of 
1943.” In the next issue, January 15-31, 
the magazine published with illustrations 
the critics’ reviews of the show. The Rood 
piece illustrated is “Woman Praying,” 
the four-foot figure in oak used on the 
cover of this year’s catalogue of the 
AAUW traveling exhibition of John 
Rood’s Sculpture in Wood. 

The Rood collection on show at the 
Passadoit Gallery in January is traveling 
to the Newark Museum; then to Boston, 
first at the invitation of the Boston Sym- 
phony to be shown in the Hall, and then 
at the Boston Museum of Modern Art; 
after that it will be shown at the Kalama- 
zoo Art Institute. This show was reviewed 
in the Art News for February 1-15, and in 
the same number, Rosamond Frost of the 
editorial staff had a full-page feature 
article on John Rood, with four illustra- 
tions. The Art News, with the whole world 
of art to select from, does not get around 
to discussing an artist until his contribu- 
tion is considered significant. 

The group of Rood sculptures which the 
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AAUW is circulating does not — for 
reasons of expense in handling and diffi- 
culty of display —include any of his 
monumental pieces. These are a later 
development, marking a gradual change 
in his style. But our exhibition is excellent 
Rood, especially of the Folk Music Series. 
In this, our fourth year, we shall complete 
showings in about forty cities, and the 
public attendance will probably come to 
the total of 35,000. 

Reservations for this and other exhibi- 
tions for 1944-45 must be made early. 
This season, by the end of October more 
than ninety branches had put in requests. 
For several reasons, preference must be 
given to state circuits, where the state arts 
chairman or her representative will handle 
bookings entirely for a specified period. 


Modern Print-Making in the 
United States 


The object of our exhibition of “‘Con- 
temporary Americans” is to assemble a 
fairly representative showing of the 
modern trend in print-making, at rela- 
tively low cost. The material is planned to 
help people who are in the early stages of 
enjoying prints, and of selecting them for 
local collections. Included are: 


Woodcut and wood-engravings by Nason, 
Cheffetz, Lankes, and Gag 

Etchings by Karoly, Lucioni, and Butler 

Aquatints by Cook and Reed 

Lithographs by Dehn, Jones, Fiene, Grop- 
per, Blanch, Bohrod, Hurd, Curry, 
Kkuniyoshi, Doris Lee, Biddle, Castel- 
lon, Lozowick, and Benton. 


To round out the meaning of these twenty- 
three originals, twelve reproductions by 
other artists are added. 

All the artists are living and still making 
prints. There are no long-established con- 
servalives among them, partly because 
conservatives are more widely known, and 
also because their prints are not always 
available in inexpensive editions. It is 
impossible to say that we have been able 
to get the most characteristic print of each 
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artist, but it is true that every one, even a 
reproduction, so carries the artist’s style 
that it can be identified without the 
signature. 

Subject matter is varied: landscape, 
city, industry, architecture, interior, fig- 
ure, portrait, genre. These are our thought 
forms: the makers — thirty-two men and 
three women — interpret our time. 

There are not quite enough etchings; 
people do not demand etchings now as 
much as they once did; but otherwise the 
prints give good examples of the media. 
The pictures are mounted on white mats, 
14” x 18” or 16” < 20”, and are un- 
framed. The price range is from $5.00 to 
$18.00 a print. 

Ample descriptive material about the 
artists, the techniques, and interpretation 
is provided, with bibliographies; and 
directions for hanging and general ar- 
rangements are in the container. 

The rental fee for two weeks is $5.00; 
the branch pays transportation by express 
one way, for about forty pounds. 

The best way to make this exhibition 
interesting to the public is to advertise 
that on certain days someone will be on 
hand to demonstrate print-making. 


Look at Your Neighborhood 


An exhibition on neighborhood plan- 
ning prepared by the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City, has been made avail- 
able to AAUW groups. Through photo- 
graphs, drawings, text, and brief bibliog- 
raphy, this “Look at Your Neighbor- 
hood” exhibit presents some of the prin- 
cipal problems of city planning in relation 
to the individual’s life in his town. The 
exhibit was secured too late for full de- 
scription here. For further details, apply 
to Miss Lura Beam, Arts Associate, at 
Headquarters. 


Draft of Women for Armed Forces 


After consultation with national and 
state division leaders, the AAUW went on 
record in March in favor of drafting women 
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for the women’s branches of the military 
services, provided the need for such draft 
exists and is demonstrated by the War and 
Navy Departments. The stand was taken 
under the Association’s legislative prin- 
ciple (Item 14), “Continued support of 
the principle of equality for women,” the 
principle of equality being construed as 
meaning equality of responsibility as well 
as equality of rights. 

Because of the importance attached to 
the decision, and because the question in- 
volved a new application of an old prin- 
ciple, a vote was taken not only of the na- 
tional Committees on Legislative Pro- 
gram and on Status of Women, as pro- 
vided by the Association’s usual legisla- 
tive procedure, but also of the national 
Board of Directors; and state presidents 
and chairmen of state legislative and status 
of women committees were consulted. A 
majority of these AAUW leaders voted in 
favor of drafting women, if necessary, 
under a Selective Service law, for the 
WAC, WAVES, SPARS, Marine Wom- 
en’s Reserve, and Army Nurse Corps. 

The Association is sending a report on 
this subject to the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy and to the chair- 
men of the Senate and House Military 
Affairs Committees, outlining points which 
call for study with regard to the possible 
drafting of women and the various safe- 
guards and exemptions which should be 
provided in case women are drafted, as 
brought out in the course of this opinion 
poll. 

In the questionnaire sent out by AAUW, 
on February 4, 1944, it was pointed out 
that the recruiting of women for the 
armed forces had fallen below the need. 
General Marshall stated in July 1943 that 
the Army had overwhelming demand for 
some 600,000 women. Yet by the end of 
1943 the Women’s Army Corps, through 
volunteer recruiting, had been built up to 
only about 70,000. 

In the questionnaire, AAUW Head- 
quarters indicated that, while no vote was 
being asked on the proposed national serv- 
ice act for both men and women, the re- 
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turns might have a reflected influence 
upon the bill for universal national service. 

Copies of the report are available to 
AAUW members on request to AAUW 
Headquarters. The report quotes exten- 
sively from the replies received, presenting 
the principal reasons given for favoring a 
selective service draft of women if needed, 
the various reasons given for not favoring 
the proposal at this time, the qualifica- 
tions expressed to as exemptions and safe- 
guards which should be provided in any 
draft of women, the opinions of young 
women who would themselves be subject 
to draft, comments made with respect to a 
national service act, and a general picture 
of the situation in which a draft of women 
for the women’s branches of the armed 
forces has come to be a subject for serious 
consideration. 

Warm thanks and sincerest .apprecia- 
tion are due to all who gave time and 
thought to collecting and submitting 
opinions on this subject. It is true that the 
time allowed in this case was necessarily 
short and that many difficulties faced 
state officers and chairmen in securing so 
quickly representative opinions from the 
AAUW membership. In view of these dif- 
ficulties, Headquarters’ appreciation is all 
the greater for the remarkably fine re- 
turns. 


AAUW Fellow in Colombia 
Aids U. S. 


A note from Paulina Gémez-Vega, of 
Bogota, Colombia, brings word that she 
is doing translations for the U. S. Military 
Air Mission, which is helping to train both 
military and civilian pilots. 

Before leaving the National Institute of 
Chemistry for this war work, Srta. G6mez- 
Vega was engaged in the analysis of 
Colombian iron and manganese ores, and 
making studies of charcoal. It is expected 
that the mines of Colombia will be a source 
of considerable quantities of these ma- 
terials for export. 

Srta. Gdmez-Vega, who held the AAUW 
Latin American Fellowship, 1932-34, has 
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been zealous in promoting much-needed 
improvement in educational opportunities 
for women in Colombia. She writes that 
some of the Colombian women students 
with whom she has worked are planning to 
apply for the AAUW fellowship. 


New Branches 


Virernia — Arlington County 
OREGON — Seaside 
The total number of branches is now 
914, 


Association Calendar 

April 5-6 — Southwest Central Regional Con- 
ference, Kansas City, Missouri 

April 13-16 — National Board of Directors 
Meeting, Washington, D. C. 

April 21-22— Southeast Central Regional 
Meeting, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

April 28-29 — Pennsylvania State Meeting, 
Reading 

April 29— Maryland State Meeting, Balti- 
more 

April 29 — Michigan State Meeting, Lansing 

May 5-6 — Iowa State Division Workshop, 
Marshalltown 

May 6 — New Jersey State Meeting, Trenton 

May 13—California State Meeting, Los 
Angeles 

May 20 — Nebraska State Meeting, Lincoln 

May 20—New Hampshire State Meeting, 
Laconia 

June 21-22 — Indiana State Meeting, Bloom- 
ington 


Playing Cards Sold Out 


We regret that some branches were 
disappointed when their orders for Good 
Neighbor Playing Cards, sent in shortly 
before Christmas, could not be filled. But 
we are happy, from the national viewpoint 
to report a complete sell-out — the total 
original printing of 10,000 sets exhausted. 
The project is one that the Association has 
felt a satisfaction in sponsoring for its 
cultural and international-understanding 
value; and financial returns through 
individual branch profits are estimated at 
approximately $3,000. 
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HE national Committee on Legislative 
Ties met at AAUW Headquarters 
on December 10, 1943 (too late, unfortu- 
nately, for a report in the Winter number 
of the JouRNAL). The committee agreed 
that in the absence of a 1943 national 
Convention, the 1941-43 legislative pro- 
gram voted by the 1941 Convention will 
be used as the base for legislative work in 
1943-44. The committee emphasized the 
need for wider dissemination of informa- 
tion about the Association’s legislative 
procedures, so that the procedures may be 
better understood by all members. It was 
requested that branches be informed each 
year about legislative procedures, and 
that communications to branches repeat 
the statement that branches are under no 
compulsion to be active on legislative 
items, but that, though they need not sup- 
port them, branches may not work against 
items approved by the Association. 

In order that all Association members, 
as well as all branches and chairmen, may 
have before them the essential facts on 
AAUW legislative procedures, the follow- 
ing account is presented. Similar informa- 
tion is given in the Legislative Kit avail- 
able to legislative chairmen on request 
to Headquarters. 


Origin of Current Procedures 


Present AAUW legislative procedures 
were formulated on instruction of the 1937 
Savannah Convention. That Convention 
passed a resolution requesting that a new 
legislative committee be organized ac- 
cording to a stipulated membership, and 
that this committee and the Board of 
Directors agree upon a method of pro- 
cedure. The new Committee on Legislative 
Program was formed, consisting of a chair- 
man, two state chairmen on legislation, a 
member experienced in working for fed- 
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eral legislation, and the chairman or her 
representative of each standing committee 
approved by the Board for legislative work 
(the subject-matter committees). A method 
of procedure was duly agreed upon, and 
was reported by the Committee on Legis- 
lative Program to the 1939 Denver Con- 
vention. That Convention heard the re- 
port, approved and accepted it, thus 
approving the legislative procedures which 
are to this day in effect. 


Principle behind Procedures 


The principle underlying the procedure 
thus adopted is that — 
the legislative work shall be organically con- 
nected with the study program of the Associa- 
tion, and represent, when undertaken, genuine 
participation by branches and study groups 
who had been interested enough to become in- 
formed. . . . The new Committee on Legisla- 
tive Program, through its close connection with 
the study committees, should be able to 
formulate future legislative programs based on 
a democratic initiative of the members in the 
field. (Dr. Yost’s report, June 1937 JouRNAL, 
p. 236.) 

The legislative work is not only organ- 
ically connected with the study program; 
it in fact originates in and grows out of the 
study program. The Committee on Legis- 
lative Program does not itself inaugurate 
the legislative program; it acts upon 
recommendations coming from the expert 
subject-matter committees, which study 
proposed legislation relating to their fields 
and make their recommendations regard- 
ing this legislation on the basis of their 
years of study of the principles involved 
and their years of program work with 
AAUW branches and state divisions. 
Many of the branches and state divisions, 
in turn, on the basis of study have made 
their own views and recommendations 
known to the national subject-matter com- 
mittee; all have been invited to do so 
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through the annual reports. This is the 
democratic process in action, as provided 
by the legislative procedure. 


Convention Action 

The Legislative Program supported 
by AAUW is voted by the national 
Convention. 

A series of legislative items or legislative 
principles is voted on item by item by the 
delegates to the Convention, and becomes 
the AAUW national Legislative Program 
for the following biennium. The items 
voted upon express principles which the 
Association, as the result of study, is ready 
to support in legislation which may be 
introduced. 

The items voted on do not express sup- 
port of specific bills, though explanations 
of the kinds of bills which may be sup- 
ported under the item have been sent to 
the branches for study prior to the Con- 
vention and are generally understood as 
the result of previous study in the branches. 
The reason for voting on legislative princi- 
ples rather than specific bills is that provi- 
sion must be made for the AAUW to take 
effective legislative action during a pe- 
riod of two years; hence the program must 
be flexible enough to permit action on 
new bills which may come up. Situations 
change, bills change, but principles con- 
tinue. 

The legislative principles to be voted 
upon are submitted to the Convention by 
the Committee on Legislative Program, as 
the result of the pre-Convention procedure 
outlined below. 

In addition, 
provide: 


the AAUW By-Laws 


By a two-thirds vote of the Convention, 
motions on legislative action submitted to but 
not recommended by the Committee on 
Legislative Program may be proposed from the 
floor for discussion and may be adopted by a 
three-fourths vote of the Convention. 


Pre-Convention Procedure 


All the principles voted on at the na- 
tional Convention have been submitted 
to the branches for study and considera- 
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tion months before the holding of the 
Convention. 

At least six months before the Conven- 
tion, the national subject-matter commit- 
tees — Education, Social Studies, Inter- 
national Relations, Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, and the Arts — hold 
meetings to discuss, among other things, 
proposals for the forthcoming tentative 
Legislative Program. The committees re- 
view the current legislative items in their 
fields, annual reports from branches and 
state divisions on study and action during 
the past two years relative to these items, 
branch and state comments on present and 
future needs, and national trends and 
prospects affecting the subjects under 
consideration. 

In the light of these considerations each 
subject-matter committee draws up the 
legislative items it wishes to recommend 
for the Legislative Program. The Commit- 
tee on Legislative Program goes over the 
proposed items very carefully and adopts 
a tentative Legislative Program for the 
coming biennium, which is then brought 
before the Board of Directors for their 
approval. After this approval has been re- 
ceived, often with changes, copies of the 
tentative Legislative Program and ex- 
planations of the items are sent to every 
state division and branch. 

Branches are asked to hold meetings to 
study and vote upon the proposed items in 
the tentative Legislative Program. Space 
is provided in the material sent from 
Headquarters for the branches to record 
their votes on the proposed items, and 
additional pages are included for recom- 
mended changes, additions, or deletions. 
These reports are returned by the branches 
to Headquarters, where the results are 
tabulated and summarized for further 
discussion by the Committee on Legisla- 
tive Program. 

If a majority of the branches reporting 
recommend changing certain items, the 
Committee on Legislative Program pays 
due regard to these recommendations. A 
proposed Legislative Program is then ap- 
proved by the committee, and is sent back 
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to the branches at least two months before 
the Convention for further study and ex- 
amination, so that they may inform (not 
instruct) their delegates to the Convention 
of the branch opinion on each item. This 
method of drawing up the tentative Legis- 
lative Program for Convention action was 
determined by the Committee on Legisla- 
tive Program with the approval of the 
Board of Directors, as provided in the 
Working Rules approved by the 1939 
Convention. 

When all of these steps have been carried 
through, then finally the national Conven- 
tion votes item by item on the entire pro- 
posed national Legislative Program. 


Putting the Legislative Program into Action 


When a bill embodying or violating a 
legislative principle voted by the Conven- 
tion has been introduced in Congress, the 
bill is studied by the AAUW national 
subject-matter committee in whose field it 
lies. If the committee believes that the bill 
should be supported or opposed in accord- 
ance with one of the AAUW legislative 
principles, the committee recommends to 
the Committee on Legislative Program 
that this be done. Final decision relative 
to AAUW action on the particular bill is 
given jointly by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program and the 
chairman of the subject-matter committee 
concerned, in consultation with committee 
members. This is the procedure provided 
in the Working Rules of the Committee on 
Legislative Program, which were approved 
by the 1939 Convention. 

However, in practice this procedure is 
modified by the application of the ex- 
pected common sense and by the commit- 
tees’ strong sense of responsibility in com- 
mitting the Association to action. When 
the course to be taken is not quite clear, 
when it seems that the legislation in ques- 
tion is a very new application of the old 
principle, when for any reason the com- 
mittees feel that further confirmation is 
needed, the Board of Directors is con- 
sulted before a final decision is reached. 
In such a case, too, the records of branch 
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and state study and opinion on matters 
coming under the legislative principle are 
carefully examined, and sometimes a 
special sampling of opinion is taken 
through inquiries addressed to state presi- 
dents and state chairmen, though the 
latter is not a step required by the adopted 
legislative procedure. 


Emergency Legislative Machinery 

When, in the interim between national 
Conventions, a piece of legislation is in- 
troduced on which it seems important for 
the AAUW to take some action, but for 
which there is no relevant AAUW legis- 
lative principle, action may be taken 
through use of the emergency legislative 
machinery provided for in the Working 
Rules of the Committee on Legislative 
Program approved by the 1939 Conven- 
tion. The wording is as follows: 

For the addition of emergency measures to 
the Legislative Program adopted by the Con- 
vention, the Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram shall consider recommendations from any 
committee approved by the Board of Directors 
for legislative work (Education, Social Studies, 
International Relations, Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, and the Arts). If the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program approves addi- 
tion of the item as recommended, the Com- 
mittee will refer the item to the Board of 
Directors, whose vote is required before the 
item can become active. The Committee on 
Legislative Program shall report such emer- 
gency action to the next Convention. 


Principles for Branch and State Action 


It should be remembered that, so far as 
branches and state divisions are concerned, 
the AAUW legislative program is select- 
ive, not mandatory. Following the 1937 
Savannah Convention the Board of Di- 
rectors stated that there are three steps in 
any legislative program — first, research 
or study; second, formation of public 
opinion at home; and third, activities in 
connection with a measure at Washington 
— and that no branch is supposed to take 
the third step until it has taken the first 
and second. No branch is obligated to be- 
come active on any legislation, even 
though suggestions for action may come 
to the branch from Headquarters. 
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It should be remembered as well, how- 
ever, that no branch or state division may 
take adverse or opposite action on any 
item on the AAUW legislative program. 
Individual members are of course free to 
do as they please, as individuals, but an 
AAUW unit may not in the name of the 
Association take action to oppose legisla- 
tion supported by the AAUW under its 
legislative program, or to support legisla- 
tion opposed by the AAUW under its 
legislative program. This negative obliga- 
tion upon branches is a customary pro- 
cedure in national organizations; for 
otherwise, if local units were free to take 
action one way or another, a national 
organization would be unable to take a 
consistent stand upon any legislative 
measure. 

In formulating programs on state and 
local legislation, states and branches are 
expected to endeavor to implement the 
national legislative items. It is quite obvi- 
ous that no AAUW action on state or 
local legislation should be in opposition 
to a principle adopted for the national 
legislative program. The intent of na- 
tional legislative items can be carried 
through in state and local legislation, with 
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a similar basis of study in the subject- 
matter committces. 

No branch is expected to undertake 
study or action on the entire legislative 
program each year. Many of the items re- 
main inactive during any one season; it is 
the better part of wisdom not to attempt 
too much. The national committee con- 
centrates on the most crucial and signifi- 
cant measures in any session of Congress, 
and suggests action by the branches on 
relatively few bills. 

The legislative principles on the na- 
tional program express the continuous 
policy of the Association and constitute a 
long-time program. The legislative chair- 
man who has been acquainted with the 
program over a period of years will realize 
that only a few items are added or modi- 
fied by each biennial Convention. It is 
much less difficult than it may appear to a 
new chairman to be well informed on all 
principles of the legislative program, be- 
cause of this continuity. 

Due to the postponement of the 1943 
Convention, the AAUW national legis- 
lative program for 1941-43, voted by the 
1941 Convention, is carried over through 
1943-44. 


Keep Your Journal! 


Your AAUW Journat isn’t very valuable as waste paper, 
but it 27s valuable as the record of what your Association is do- 
ing. It is the backbone of AAUW work — for reference, infor- 
mation, program-planning, history. A year’s file only occupies 
an inch space on your shelf. So— don’t throw away your Jour- 
NALS. Keep them for future reference. Or offer back copies to 
your state or branch board, and urge them to keep several 


files for the use of officers. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 





To the members of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women the interna- 
tional community is not just a theoretical 
concept. Every one of us is a member of 
the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women, and therefore a member of 
one segment of the international commu- 
nity. We can live our international rela- 
tions, and not merely think about them. 
At the present moment, public attention 
must be concentrated on developing inter- 
governmental institutions and procedures, 
but political machinery: will work best if it 
is supported by a network of non-official 
relationships. 

In spite of great difficulties, the Inter- 


national Federation of University Women 
not only exists but functions today. It 
means more than ever to those of its mem- 
bers who are outside the zone of Axis con- 
trol, and from occasional whispers that 
come through the steel walls we know that 
the memory and the future hope of the 
IFUW live in the hearts of our members in 
the occupied countries. Some hint of this 
is found in the short Report of Activities 
of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women from 1941 to 1943, pre- 
pared by the Secretary, Miss May Hermes, 
and sent to us from the International 
Headquarters in London. We give an 
abridged version of the Report here. 


Report of Activities, 1941-43 


There can still be no thought of calling 
a regular Conference or a Council Meeting 
and even the holding of a full meeting of 
the Officers is out of the question. But it 
has been found practicable to develop 
many more opportunities for university 
women of different nationalities to meet 
together periodically in a number of cen- 
ters and to exchange views on current and 
future problems. It has even been possible 
to hold two useful unofficial wartime con- 
ferences, one at Havana, Cuba (November 
1941), for representatives of Associations 
in the Western Hemisphere, and the other 
in London (August 1943). 


The Wartime Management Committee 


Improved communications in recent 
months have enabled us to keep in more 
regular touch with Dr. Karin Kock, our 
First Vice-President and Acting President 
in Stockholm, and with Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve, immediate Past President in 
New York. 

Last year there seemed little prospect of 
any of the Officers meeting, and the re- 


vival of activities was giving rise to ques- 
tions difficult to solve by letter and cable 
alone. The Officers therefore decided to set 
up a Wartime Management Committee. 
The seven members of it are: Professor 
Winifred Cullis (chairman), Miss J. M. 
Bowie, Miss Sybil Campbell, Dr. I. Smed- 
ley MacLean, Dr. L. Ambrosové (Czecho- 
slovakia), Dr. L. de Brouckére (Belgium), 
and Dr. S. (Poland). 


Relations with National Associations 


Headquarters continues to maintain ac- 
tive relations with eighteen affiliated na- 
tional associations. In addition, it was in 
touch until the end of 1942 with the 
Netherlands East Indies Branch of the 
Dutch Association and with members in 
Unoccupied France, while the Danish As- 
sociation was in contact with Dr. Kock 
until this summer. 

A new and active association has been 
formed in Ceylon, and though there are 
no formal means of affiliating it while 
the Committee on Standards is unable to 
meet, the Officcrs are glad for Head- 
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quarters to keep the Secretary of the 
Association in touch with our work and to 
give it any assistance we can. The estab- 
lishment of a new association in Bolivia 
has also been reported, and Polish gradu- 
ates evacuated to Teheran have lately 
formed a temporary group there. Apart 
from general correspondence, four News 
Letters have kept the national associations 
informed of the chief developments. 

The growing number of members, in- 
cluding Dr. Kock and Dean Gildersleeve, 
traveling on official missions has helped to 
strengthen the network of personal links. 


Hospitality and Discussion 

There are still many opportunities for 
the national associations to carry on the 
tradition of hospitality that has grown so 
strong in the Federation. We hear of the 
friendly welcome given to exiles in coun- 
tries as far apart as Sweden, Switzerland, 
France, Great Britain, Palestine, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Canada, Mexico, and the U.S. A. Hospi- 
tality to wartime travelers has in fact far 
greater meaning than in normal times, as a 
New Zealand Traveling Scholar returning 
home from England testifies: 


A black-out collision in the Atlantic left us 
shipless in Capetown for nearly three months 
. . . it was not until I was landed with \ ery 
little money in a strange land that I realized 
what membership of the Federation could mean. 
I was adopted immediately into the life of 
Capetown, invited to the homes of the gradu- 
ates, taken to concerts and plays, guided up 
Table Mountain, and driven out to visit gar- 
dens, vineyards, and the lovely old white 
Dutch farmhouses. 


In London the joy of British members 
at being able to greet visitors again at 
Crosby Hall was sadly short-lived, but the 
welcome in the temporary home on Kings 
Road, Chelsea, is no less warm, though 
hospitality is limited to cups of tea and 
coffee and light fare at the functions held 
there. 

Early in 1942 a Hospitality Sub-Com- 
mittee was formed at Headquarters under 
the chairmanship of Miss Mary Sheep- 
shanks to look after foreign visitors and 
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arrange a program of meetings. Altogether 
a total of twenty-eight meetings have been 
organized in addition to the advanced 
English classes which Miss Sheepshanks 
has continued to hold weekly. Some of the 
meetings have been social gatherings, 
often with music. Others have included 
talks by travelers from overseas — Dean 
Gildersleeve, Professor Cullis, Mrs. Mary 
Agnes Hamilton, Miss Ruth Woodsmall, 
and Miss Craig McGeachy coming from 
the United States; Dr. Kock, Dr. Kihl- 
bom, and Dr. Hedin, coming from Sweden. 
Then there have been the discussion meet- 
ings that have included one series on gov- 
ernment, and another on women’s achieve- 
ments in government and industry. Two 
afternoon conferences last spring dealt 
with subjects recommended for further 
study by the August Conference in Lon- 
don — the international university; a com- 
prehensive system of exchanges of stu- 
dents, teachers, and research workers; 
what should be the basis of university edu- 
cation; and the advisability of making 
that education available to all capable 
of benefiting by it, irrespective of means. 
In addition, the British Federation’s Com- 
mittee on International Relations has ar- 
ranged a program of discussions, so that 
there has altogether been a wide range of 
opportunities open to university women in 
London interested to get to know the 
point of view of their colleagues of differ- 
ent nationalities. And this kind of oppor- 
tunity is being offered in many other 
centers in different parts of the world. 


International Fellowships 


The Committee for the Award of Inter- 
national Fellowships has continued the 
wartime practice of meeting in the U.S. A. 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Louise 
Pearce. It has made six awards in the two- 
year period. In addition to the interna- 
tional fellowships administered by the In- 
ternational Awards Committee, many of 
the national associations themselves, no- 
tably those of Canada, Great Britain, New 
Zealand, South Africa, the AAUW, and 
Switzerland, have continued to offer fel- 





The International Federation 


lowships for their own members and some 
that have been open to international 
competition. 


Committee for Emergency Assistance 


The Special Committee for the Emer- 
gency Assistance of University Women 
has unfortunately had little chance of 
exercising its functions or of spending its 
funds in this period, since emigration vir- 
tually ended for the time being in the 
autumn of 1940, when shipping was needed 
for other purposes. There has, however, 
been some opportunity just lately for 
those who are able to complete the com- 
plex formalities to enter the United 
States, and one of our members and her 
son have been successful in obtaining 
passages. This committee may well expect 
heavy calls on its help and funds when the 
war is Over. 


Relief of Victims of the War 


In Great Britain, although the worst 
period of concentrated air attack had 
passed, there have continued to be many 
opportunities of giving help, particularly 
in placing exiled professional women in 
positions for which their training and 
qualifications best fit them. The urgent 
need of war workers has made possible 
good progress in this direction. In coopera- 
tion with the BFUW and International 
Student Service, grants have also been 
made to outstanding women students for 
professional training, chiefly medical or 
teaching, when National Service condi- 
tions have permitted. Then there are al- 
ways the problems of retraining where 
necessary, of meeting costs of sickness, of 
providing books and equipment, some- 
times of contributing to school fees for 
members’ children, and of special assist- 
ance to older members difficult to place. 

Meanwhile the IFUW Central War Re- 
lief Fund in London has grown steadily 
by generous donations, notably from the 
South African Association, from a group 
in the Netherlands East Indies, and from 
individual donors. Funds are also held 
for us by the Canadian Federation. All 
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of this money and probably very much 
more will be needed to meet the demands 
of the difficult period of resettlement after 
the war. 

In Europe, too, there have continued to 
be pressing calls for assistance on the asso- 
ciations in France, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land, and demands on the Swiss Federa- 
tion would seem to have grown especially 
heavy since the occupation of France was 
completed. Funds have been made avail- 
able to all three Associations through 
both the IFUW and the AAUW. 

In the Western Hemisphere the AAUW 
have been helping distinguished scholars 
like Dr. Helen Stoecker, who died early 
this year in New York, and other immi- 
grants in need, while the War Guests 
Committee of the Canadian Federation 
with generous gifts from its own members 
and from the AAUW has been able to help 
many evacuated British and European 
graduates to become self-supporting. 

In this period also urgent needs have 
arisen in the Middle and Far East. When 
the war spread in 1941 to South Eastern 
Europe, a fresh wave of refugees reached 
Palestine, most of them almost destitute. 
The Refugee Aid Committee of the Pales- 
tine Association, with generous gifts col- 
lected in the country and magnificent 
donations from the AAUW, has worked un- 
ceasingly to help many of the university 
women among them to establish them- 
selves in posts. Grants were made chiefly 
for equipment and retraining; English and 
Hebrew classes were arranged with one 
of the Poles teaching Hebrew; stationery, 
textbooks, and clothing were sent to those 
temporarily detained in concentration 
camps, and help given to survivors of a 
ship sunk in Haifa harbor. When a number 
of Polish children among the refugees 
were found to be suffering from tubercu- 
losis a woman doctor from Vienna who 
had specialized in the disease was engaged 
to treat them at a clinic. 

Early in 1943 some 120 Polish univer- 
sity women and their children were evacu- 
ated from Siberia to Teheran. Under the 
able leadership of a former president of 
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the Lwow Branch of the Polish Associa- 
tion, these graduates with the support of 
the Polish Red Cross set about the task of 
rehabilitation in Teheran. This work has 
been made possible by gifts in kind and 
money donations of £1,000 collected in 
Great Britain by the Polish Association of 
University Women with the help of the 
British Federation and the IFUW Head- 
quarters. 

Still further east, in 1942, members of 
the Indian Association were assisting 
evacuces and refugees driven out by the 
advancing Japanese armies. 


Administration of Relief in Europe 

The Federation has been watching 
closely the plans being drawn ior the co- 
ordination and proper control of work in 
the relief field. The chief voluntary soci- 
cties interested in relief to be administered 
from Great Britain have formed them- 
selves into a Council of British Societies 
for Relief Abroad. The IFUW with the 
BFUW is at present represented on the 
Council, because as the Officers and War- 
time Management Committee agreed, this 
Council seems likely to be the sole channel 
through which it will be possible to ar- 
range for money and personnel to be 
transferred to the European continent 
where help is needed. Moreover, univer- 
sity women are concerned to support the 
Council in ensuring that properly qualified 
personnel are selected for the work and 
that the true democratic spirit of self-help 
is maintained throughout in organizing 
such assistance. The Council already has a 
counterpart in the Middle East with head- 
quarters in Cairo. 


Economic and Professional Questions 


From the reports that have reached us, 
the national associations have clearly con- 
tinued to study economic and professional 
questions affecting women, and the Offi- 
cers feel that the time has come when the 
IFUW Committee on Economic and Pro- 
fessional Questions could usefully start 
collecting information on some of them. 
The Officers have therefore asked Mrs. 


Alva Myrdal, the Swedish member of the 
committee, to become its convenor in 
place of the late Dr. Buer and to arrange 
for a study to be made of the all-important 
question of married women with children 
and their opportunities for continuing 
their careers, in view both of the difficul- 
ties of domestic assistance and the empha- 
sis likely to be laid on the population 
question in future. The British Feder- 
ation has been asked to suggest one of 
their members with special knowledge of 
this problem, who can be invited to join 
the committee in place of Dr. Buer. 

As a member, the Federation has also 
continued to play an active part in the work 
of the Liaison Committee of the Women’s 
International Organizations, which in- 
cludes the study of questions affecting the 
status of women. A conference on the sub- 
ject was held last March and deputations 
have waited on representatives of all neu- 
tral and Allied governments in London to 
draw attention to the contribution well 
qualified women are in a position to make 
in the formulation of policy and in respon- 
sible administrative posts in the period of 
reconstruction, and the importance of 
abolishing all restrictions on the woman’s 
right to earn. 


Finance 

The Federation continues to receive full 
financial support from ali those national 
associations with which it is able to main- 
tain contact. In the case of several as- 
sociations whose countries are in enemy 
occupation, subscriptions have been main- 
tained in full by individual members who 
are in other countries. Arrangemen..; were 
made for France, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land to retain their subscriptions to be 
used for relief purposes in their own coun- 
tries. Although our expenditure is now on 
the increase, owing to the resumption of 
some of our activities, it is well within our 
income, and we are therefore building up, 
as our accounts show, a valuable capital 
sum which should enable us to start our 
post-war activities without financial diffi- 
culties. 
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The International Federation 


Looking Forward 


This report can only touch upon what 
is being achieved by the International 
Federation working with those national 
associations with which there is still com- 
munication. We are using opportunities 
wherever we find them of cultivating 
friendship and understanding among mem- 
bers of different nationalities. We are 
doing what we can to prepare ourselves by 
study and discussion of post-war problems 
to be ready to deal with them after the 
war. We are building up reserves of funds 
for the great needs of that period. And our 
thoughts are very often with those mem- 
bers in Europe and the Indies with whom 
all communication is at present barred, ex- 
cept for brief messages that may be picked 
up over the air. We know that bitter op- 
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pression leaves them all too much time for 
thinking. We can only guess what they are 
suffering and risking by holding fast to 
the ideals for which the Federation stands, 
as we know the majority of them are doing. 

When these members are free again to 
take their place in our councils there will 
be none for whom those ideals will have a 
fuller and a deeper meaning. We look for- 
ward to the contribution they will bring 
to the task of recovering the lost ground 
and of helping through the Federation to 
build a future firmly founded on the ideals 
of internal cooperation, liberty and in- 
tellectual freedom. 


May C. Hermes 
General Secretary 


London 
October 1, 1943 





AAUW IN ACTION 


AAUW Is Going on the Air 


Various types of radio activity are being 
undertaken by AAUW branches in this 
period of pioneering in new methods of 
community education. The programs de- 
scribed here have come to us somewhat 
by chance. They are presented with the 
hope of stimulating new interest as well as 
prompting more reports of what is being 
done by AAUW branches at the present 
time.! 

The Decatur, Illinois, Branch is the first 
to report a commercially sponsored radio 
program. The contract between the branch 
and a local store was a “natural and logical 
development of mutual interests which 
began when the organization assumed the 
responsibility of staffing the war stamp 
and bond booth at the store,” according 
to the report of the chairman. 

At the time, the Decatur Branch was 
facing several problems: the necessity of 
producing a promised series of radio pro- 
grams; the maintenance of membership 
through demonstrating publicly the values 
of the work of the Association; the full 
use of talent within the branch in order 
to preserve the fine cooperative spirit of 
the organization; and finally, the raising 
of money for the Fellowship Fund. 

The point of view and needs of the 
branch were put before the manager of the 


1 The Journat has previously carried descriptions 
of other successful programs: see March 1941 issue 
(pp. 189-190), under “‘ What the Branches Are Do- 
ing,” the work of Madison, Wisconsin’s radio com- 
mittee for study and investigation of the quality of 
radio programs, and San Francisco’s study of chil- 
dren’s radio programs. In the Fall 1943 number (p. 
58) will be found a record of the Austin, Texas, radio 
series on Women in War; the Fall 1942 issue (p. 57) 
describes the Elkhart, Indiana, program of twenty- 
two broadcasts on The American Family in a Chang- 
ing Society which were geared into a plan of com- 
munity research on local family patterns. 


store, with the proposal that the store 
sponsor the planned series of radio pro- 
grams. The contract was signed, according 
to the report of the branch chairman, 
chiefly because of the manager’s interest in 
AAUW’s educational objectives, because 
of his appreciation of branch cooperation 
in local projects, such as the daily service 
in his bond booth, and because of his 
belief in the value of the Fellowship Fund. 
These reasons, and not the possible ad- 
vertising value to the store, were the 
original considerations; but the manager 
is reported now well on the way to a belief 
that the programs are of benefit to his 
store. 

To quote further from the report of the 
AAUW bond booth chairman who origi- 
nated the idea of the sponsored programs: 


The contract calls for one fifteen-minute 
period a week, each Monday from 1:45 to 
2:00 p.m. for a term of twenty-six weeks, to be 
paid for at the station’s regular time rate plus 
$5.00 each program as a talent fee to AAUW. 
The project, therefore, involves a high degree 
of cooperation. Individual members of the or- 
ganization must be willing to give their time 
and talents to produce the weekly programs; a 
radio station must have confidence in the tal- 
ents of the members of the organization; and, 
last, but not least, the sponsor must have 
boundless confidence in the ability of the mem- 
bers of the organization to produce — and to 
continue to produce — programs that compare 
favorably with his competitors’ commercial 
programs. It is a serious undertaking, but a 
very satisfying one in its accomplishment. Be- 
sides that . . . it’s FUN! 


The president of the branch adds some 
words of warning: 


However, there are difficulties. A branch 
needs some professionally trained women to 
plan and guide the program. After it is started 
much good membership talent can be utilized 
and developed. We are all learning more about 
radio but we think such a program would al- 
ways need some professional guidance and 
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probably some connection with the broad- 
casting studio through one of its members. 
... Our radio chairman is the announcer 
and has been conscientious in using only mem- 
bership talent. 

There is also a “liaison officer,” last year’s 
branch president, who has helped keep the 
public service feature timely and the various 
activities of the branch fairly represented. Her 
knowledge of individual branch members has 
helped us to use a great many effectively. 


As for the programs themselves, they 
have represented AAUW’s educational 
interests, from a “Round Table on Ra- 
tioning” to “Proposed Peace Plans,” 
“The Delinquency Problem in Decatur,” 
“The Education Viewpoint in Choosing 
Toys,” ‘‘Nutrition in Wartime,” and 
many others. 

Values evident in the Decatur report 
are confirmed by the experience of the 
Buffalo, New York, radio chairman. Some 
of her comments after three years of work 
are as follows: 


First of all, the radio can be a great medium 
of expression for AAUW branches. If the local 
radio companies recognize AAUW as a suff- 
ciently large, active, and community-minded 
organization they are more than willing to 
grant AAUW time for a program. . . . Radio 
stations granting time do so because they feel 
AAUW has something to offer its listeners. 
They do not want nondescript, uninteresting 
programs, or “dial-twisters”’ as they call them, 
because they expect something good from an 
organization as fine as AAUW. Here, also, 
AAUW standards must be maintained. 

Our radio programs should not be hit-or-miss 
affairs, but should be tied directly into timely 
projects and work of AAUW national, state, 
and local programs. 


This chairman goes on to quote the 
reply given her by the station manager 


when he granted her request for radio 
time: 


Now we recognize AAUW in Buffalo as a 
community-conscious organization and we will 
give you time because we know you can give 
something in the way of a good program to us 
and to our listeners. But please don’t feel you 
are doing this when you go out and ask well 
known speakers to appear. You see, they have 
no relationship to you and we can get them at 
any time to appear on our own programs. You 
don’t have to do that for us. We want to pre- 
sent your own members as speakers and tie the 
programs in with what you are doing. 
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The Buffalo chairman also adds that 
program-planners and script writers at 
local stations are very helpful and will 
revise scripts to fit radio production if 
necessary. 

A third successful AAUW program re- 
inforces some of the principles voiced by 
the Decatur and Buffalo branches. The 
Arkansas State Division arranged a forum 
on the emergency situation in education, 
in observance of National Education 
Week in November. Interestingly enough, 
it was the state Social Studies Committee 
which showed the concern for education 
which resulted in the program. Beginning 
with the question, “‘ Are Arkansas Schools 
to Be a War Casualty?” four public offi- 
cials discussed the state’s needs in relation 
to federal aid to education. While this 
program was not given by AAUW mem- 
bers, it was written by a member and 
was voted the most outstanding contri- 
bution to community welfare in the field 
of radio in Arkansas in the year 1943 by 
the Little Rock Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The script has now been sent on 
to compete for the Peabody Award at 
the University of Georgia School of 
Journalism. 

A number of AAUW groups have used 
radio in connection with fellowships. In 
November the Wisconsin State Division, 
celebrating the ninety-third birthday of 
Miss Ellen C. Sabin and the announce- 
ment of the fellowship named in her 
honor, put on a broadcast sketch of Miss 
Sabin’s life, under the title “Saga of a 
Schoolma’rm.” The script is an example 
of radio biography at its best — a story 
made up of “human interest” incidents 
that draw in clear lines a picture of the 
achievements, character, and warm per- 
sonality of a distinguished educator. 


Practical Aid to Young People 


Juvenile delinquency in wartime has 
been studied in scores of branches during 
the past two years. In Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, for example, the branch provided 
speakers for other groups on juvenile 
delinquency and urged a program for 
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young people, victory gardens, camp pro- 
grams, farm work programs, parent edu- 
cation committees, and summer recrea- 
tional activities. Most of the California 
branches have been linked up with the 
Coordinating Councils and are this year 
making the attack on juvenile delinquency 
a major enterprise. 

Realistically, AAUW’s approach to this 
problem has been the formulation of 
practical, positive activity programs for 
teen-age boys and girls. A notable project 
was that described in the Logan, Utah, 
report of June 1943: 


Although Logan is not in the heart of Utah’s 
war defense work areas, there has developed, 
because of the war, the problem of fitting many 
new people into the community. The Utah 
State College gives a three-months training 
course for mechanic learner students, with as 
many as 900 learners in Logan at one time. 
It was felt that some effort was needed to in- 
tegrate these young people into our com- 
munity activities. 

Through the AAUW Social Studies group a 
questionnaire was made out and was filled in 
by each new mechanic learner student as he or 
she arrived on the college campus for training. 
Questions were asked as to age, sex, Logan ad- 
dress, church preference, and recreational ac- 
tivities enjoyed. The respective church groups 
were then given the names and addresses of 
their groups. They contacted the learners and 
invited them to their church groups and func- 
tions. Dancing parties, programs, and recrea- 
tion evenings were sponsored by the church 
groups for the learners. Placards were placed in 
the buildings where the learners worked, giving 
addresses of churches, libraries, swimming 
pools, skating rinks, etc. A restroom was made 
available for the girls through the activity of 
our group. 


Branches in Minnesota have played a 
substantial part in the establishment of 
youth hostels, now numbering twenty- 
four within that state. These centers have 
served to give inexpensive vacations to 
many young people and are a particularly 
wholesome antidote to the war frustra- 
tions of adolescence. 

The Austin, Texas, group combined 
forces with other organizations in a dis- 
cussion series on the community, with 
emphasis on the facilities in social aid, 
and through the knowledge of the com- 
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munity thus obtained guided the efforts 
of the members into needed and appro- 
priate activities. 

In an effort to learn from youth itself 
“What Can Be Done to Check Juvenile 
Delinquency,” the San Diego, California, 
Branch, has sponsored an essay contest 
in the junior and senior high schools, 
offering cash prizes for the best essays 
on this subject. This step comes as the 
result of a meeting held in November 
when the branch sponsored the appear- 
ance of Mrs. T. Grafton Abbott, educa- 
tional consultant for the American Social 
Hygiene Association of New York. City 
officials and welfare leaders were guests 
of the group at a luncheon meeting at 
which Mrs. Abbott presented a compre- 
hensive report of her findings in an eight- 
months tour of the country during which 
she had made a detailed study of youth 
problems, and strongly recommended that 
adults listen to the voice of youth itself in 
the solving of its problems. 

The chairman of the Guidance Com- 
mittee of the Indiana Division announces 
that the committee has put into operation 
its three-point program, enlisting all In- 
diana AAUW branches in a campaign 
against rising juvenile delinquency in the 
state. 


The program includes: 
(1) A statewide sampling of case his- 
tories to determine when and where ju- 
venile delinquency begins, what home 
environments are involved, what agencies 
are dealing with these cases, and what 
methods are being used — these facts to 
be used by the state department of educa- 
tion in formulating a school program 
designed to combat juvenile delinquency 
at its source. 
(2) The expansion of community recrea- 
tion facilities for young people, under 
trained leadership, provided by AAUW if 
necessary. 
(3) Continued and improved guidance 
clinics in the public schools with school 
officials, teachers, and parents partic- 
ipating. 
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Education for Post-War Needs 

The Education Committee of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Branch, has embarked upon 
a study program devoted to the part that 
education could and should play in de- 
veloping the kind of individual who is 
needed for the post-war world. Discussion 
commenced with the type of person 
needed, what kind of teaching would pro- 
duce such persons, and whether the sub- 
ject matter of school programs of today 
could produce such persons. Dr. Grayson 
Kefauver, Special Consultant for the De- 
partment of State, was the first guest 
speaker. He stressed the necessity of an 
education to make for better world citi- 
zens. For the remainder of the meetings 
the branch will review present teaching 
in the social sciences, mathematics, arts, 
and the natural sciences. At each meeting 
there will be a panel of teachers or others 
particularly interested in these subject- 
matter fields on each school level. 


Campaign against Inflation 


Manifestly, most AAUW branches now 
realize that only a widespread, continuing 
energetic effort on the part of consumers 
can make anti-inflation measures work. 
The inflationary pressures on our economy 
are growing, not lessening, in 1944. AAUW 
groups are carrying on programs of commu- 
nity education and direct activity on the 
significance and details of price control and 
rationing. More than a hundred branches 
prepared themselves during the spring and 
summer of 1943 for leadership in this 
work, and it can safely be assumed that 
many more are today furnishing informed 
members for the war price and rationing 
hoards, to act as price panel assistants, as 
volunteer assistants and supervisors (where 
this post has been established), and on 
community service committees. The con- 
sumer groups in many branches are keep- 
ing alive the consumer committees of 
Defense Councils and manning the con- 
sumer information centers, thereby bring- 
ing the broader view as well as detailed 
information on many subjects. 

Some of these programs have received 
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notice in previous issues of the JouRNAL. 
Many must be omitted for lack of space. 
Mention of others must be all too brief. 
For example, in Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia, the study group attempted last 
year to “lay the foundation for what must 
be done to combat inflation and make the 
members aware of their responsibilities 
during the crisis.” Here the “role of the 
consumer in the war” was analyzed in 
terms of the following general questions: 
(1) shortages of food, clothing and house- 
hold equipment, and how to meet them 
through use of alternative products or 
through new processes; (2) the basic rea- 
sons for inflation and what to do about 
it; (3) rationing and price control; (4) 
taxation and forced savings; (5) using and 
caring for what we have; and (6) AAUW’s 
role in national planning. 

The Atlantic City, New Jersey, group 
has been preparing leaflets on price ceil- 
ings, practical hints to consumers, simple 
rules for curbing inflation, and new prod- 
ucts on the market, which are distributed 
to all members and to other homemakers. 
This group is also working in connection 
with the War Price and Rationing Board. 

The Charleston, South Carolina, con- 
sumer group furnished members who 
acted as co-chairmen of the Consumer 
Interests Committee of the OCD. A peti- 
tion circulated by this group, asking for 
rigid price ceilings, was signed by more 
than a thousand persons and sent to the 
South Carolina Congressmen. 

Community education on consumer 
problems through forums and institutes 
is in the AAUW tradition. The Columbus, 
Ohio, Branch has made their consumer 
day an annual event. The social studies 
chairman, writing early in January, gave 
the foliowing report on plans for the 
conference this year: 

The Social Studies Group of the Columbus 
Branch has completed plans for an all-day 
consumer conference January 21, to be open to 


the membership of the organization and the 
public. 


It is aimed to be a community service to 
point out consumer problems and the whys and 
wherefores of the problems. It is hoped that 
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through an understanding of the problems 
will come a better relation between consumer 
and retailer and that the consumer will know 
what to do and what to expect. 

The program will consist of two forums, one 
in the morning and one in the afternoon. The 
topics are changes in... food, clothing, 
and shelter and what we can do about inflation. 
We have secured as speakers Mr. Murray Lin- 
coln, who was a delegate to the National Food 
Conference; the chairman of the Citizens War 
Housing Committee; and an adjustor in a de- 
partment store who is interested in fabrics and 
dry cleaning problems; a professor of econom- 
ics; a lawyer; and the District Price Control 
Executive of the OPA. 

The moderators will be one of the managers 
of the Better Business Bureau and a professor 
of education. An open discussion will follow 
each forum. During the luncheon hour we will 
show exhibits covering problems we cannot 
cover during the forums, gas conservation; 
new fabrics, such as aralac; milk; comparisons 
of food rations here and in several other coun- 
tries; salvage; and labeling. ; 

Our meeting-place will be the YWCA, 
which is easily accessible, and the conference is 
scheduled to take place while the school chil- 
dren are at school, so that mothers will be able 
more easily to attend. A nursery for preschool 
children will be held for the convenience of the 
mothers of young children. 


Milwaukee Housing — War and Post- 

War 

Study and discussion among social stud- 
ies committees with respect to their major 
community problems point to an ever- 
increasing emphasis on the place of hous- 
ing in the post-war economy. A recent 
bulletin of the Social Studies Committee 
of the Milwaukee Branch, which was 
distributed to all branch members, pre- 
sented basic facts on housing in that city. 
The following account is taken from the 
report given in the bulletin: 

The Social Studies Committee hopes this 
year to bring to the attention of the members 
of the Milwaukee Branch the most urgent 
problems facing us at this time and in the 
post-war years, that we may “think on these 
things” and be ready as college women to aid 
in their solution. 

The Mayor of Milwaukee has asked the Mil- 
waukee Branch to submit recommendations 
for post-war planning. The Social Studies Com- 
mittee in its discussion of this problem agreed 
that the most urgent of the needs of Milwaukee 
was housing. Housing of all types has long been 


a major need in Milwaukee, and has become in- 
creasingly acute during these war years. How- 
ever, housing for our Negroes in the Sixth 
Ward is unbelievably bad, and presents the 
most acute need. Their position is desperate, 
since they are confined to an area where, even 
in 1940, according to the Real Property survey, 
73 per cent of the housing was substandard 
and 5 out of 6 Negro families were living in 
substandard housing. This is the area of great- 
est blight in Milwaukee. 

Studies of Milwaukee as early as 1932 
showed that 83 per cent of delinquent girls 
came from the areas of greatest blight. Disease 
and crime recognize no war boundary lines, 
Slums are not conducive to the production of 
good citizens in a democracy; moreover, these 
slums are too expensive a luxury for any city, 
The low assessed valuation of the property 
produces such small tax returns that the cost of 
these slums in city services constitutes a huge 
hidden subsidy to the owner. No city can 
afford to pay this hidden subsidy of the slums 
in city services and the additional social costs 
resulting. 

The Wisconsin Legislature reaffirmed in its 
last session its position that the rehabilitation 
of such blighted areas is beyond the scope of 
private individuals or capital and was the con- 
cern of the community, and that those areas 
“constitute a menace to the health, safety, 
morals, welfare, and reasonable comfort of the 
citizens.” 

The Social Studies Committee therefore 
recommended that rehabilitation of the Sixth 
Ward and adequate housing for the Negroes at 
a reutal which they can afford to pay, be given 
priority in post-war planning, and that a hous- 
ing authority be set up under the Wisconsin 
statutes which should proceed with plans, 
condemnation proceedings, and such re-zoning 
as may be necessary so that when material is 
available the actual relief of the situation may 
be accomplished promptly. 


Other groups in Milwaukee have also 
worked for the establishment of a Housing 
Authority at this time in order to have 
machinery for the development of public 
housing projects after the war. Late in 
January, the City Council voted unani- 
mously to set up a local Authority. 


Meeting Wartime Welfare Needs 
While welfare work has changed 
character in many communities because 
of war conditions, the total need for social 
workers has increased enormously; and 
the intricate pattern of their new tasks 
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demands a high standard of training and 
personal qualifications. It is a genuine war 
service, therefore, when an AAUW branch 
undertakes to point out the need for 
adequately prepared personnel for welfare 
work. This was done by the East St. 
Louis Branch last spring through a radio 
program on “social work as a profession” 
in their guidance series, with two high 
school seniors interviewing a social worker, 
also an AAUW leader. 

The Salt Lake City Branch had a part 
in saving the merit system for the state 
public welfare set-up. The branch at a 
regular meeting discussed the proposals 
for abolishing the merit system and re- 
verting to political appointments, and 
passed a resolution which was sent to the 
governor. “The neswpapers gave us good 
publicity,” writes the social studies chair- 
man, “and our action was followed by 
similar expressions by other groups. Al- 
though the system itself is still the subject 
of discussion and some controversy, the 
merit principle has been retained.” 

The Merced, California, social studies 
discussion group in the spring of 1943 felt 
that an important war service could be 
given through a central welfare informa- 
tion center. In preparation for this work 
the group held six meetings, outlined in 
the report as follows: 


1. The two County Child Welfare Services 
workers told of the need and gradual de- 
velopment of the Child Welfare program 
under the U. S. Children’s Bureau, and ex- 
plained their activities to help relieve the 
economic and social problems of under- 
privileged children. 


. A discussion of the types of public assist- 
ance (Old Age Security, Aid to Needy Chil- 
dren, and Aid to Needy Blind) under the 
Social Security Act and the California Wel- 
fare and Institutional Code informed mem- 
bers on the eligibility requirements, types of 
a and procedure in granting 
aid, 

- The War Services made available through 
President Roosevelt’s Emergency Fund 
were discussed. These War Services include 
aid to Hawaiian evacuees, to U. S. citizens 
injured during blackouts due to enemy ac- 
tion, and U. S. citizens who were depend- 
ents of interned aliens. 


ow 
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4. Twenty members of the AAUW received 
instruction for assisting as volunteers for 
the Red Cross Information and Registra- 
tion Center which would register all disas- 
ter sufferers and determine the type of emer- 
gency aid to be given in the event of a war 
emergency. 

. Child Welfare Services workers explained 
the licensing of boarding homes for the care 
of dependent children and for children of 
working mothers, especially the require- 
ments and investigation for such licenses. 

6. The County Child Care Coordinator re- 

ported on his survey regarding the need for 

day care centers for children of working 
mothers in order to release women for agri- 
cultural work. He told of the plans for 
setting up such centers, since the survey 
had revealed considerable demand for them. 


Gr 


“Citizenship, not Spectatorship”’ — 
Legislative Committees at Work 


How to stimulate a sense of responsi- 
bility for legislation, how to apply our 
study-to-action philosophy to problems 
of law-making — that is the continuous 
challenge before branch legislative com- 
mittees. From the reports of branch leg- 
islative chairmen made last summer, we 
extract these accounts of procedures that 
have been used to good effect in branches 
large and small. 

The legislative chairman of the Flor- 
ence, Alabama, Branch adopted the tech- 
nique of mailing to all members of the 
branch, whenever the occasion justified 
it, announcements of legislative develop- 
ments calling for AAUW interest and 
action, together with such practical as- 
sistance as the names and addresses of 
local representatives in Congress and sum- 
maries of the requests and legislative 
bulletins which had reached her. In one 
of the communications to members this 
chairman wrote: 

Each member is urged to make such personal 
efforts as seem wise to her. If branch action 
seems to be desirable, will you please feel free 
to ask for group discussion at our regular 
meetings? In most instances, I believe strong 
personal letters are more effective than formal 
group requests. . . . All this amounts to an 
appeal for active citizenship, not spectatorship. 

The Vermillion, South Dakota, Branch, 
followed a plan to reach the entire mem- 
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bership on legislative questions through 
eight small discussion groups. The chair- 
men of the subject-matter committees and 
other members who volunteered were dis- 
cussion leaders. Each discussion leader 
was armed with a copy of the material 
sent from Headquarters explaining the 
items of legislation, and enough mimeo- 
graphed copies of the legislative program 
were furnished for the members of the 
group. (This procedure was used with the 
tentative legislative program, but could 
be used equally well with the regular 
legislative program.) Each person retained 
her copy, was asked to check it after the 
discussion meeting and return it to the 
leader. Finally the checklists were re- 
turned to the legislative chairman, who 
compiled a report. This report was given 
at a general meeting in April. _ 

At the October meeting of the Water- 
bury, Connecticut, Branch, held just pre- 
vious to elections, the Legislative Com- 
mittee presented an “Information, Please!” 
program. Twenty questions were asked 
of all present regarding local and national 
matters on which every voter should be 
informed. Among these were: dates on 
which the state and national legislatures 
would convene, representation in the leg- 
islative bodies, the senatorial districts, 
the congressional districts, dates of elec- 
tions, the President’s Cabinet, and the 
departments there represented. At the 
end of the program, pictures of candidates 
in the coming election were circulated for 
identification. Commented the chairman: 
“The procedure certainly did arouse in 
our membership a consciousness of the 
fact that the average member really knows 
little about the machinery which elects 
the representatives who become the 
legislators.” 

An example of procedure in working on 
state legislation was reported by the Aus- 
tin, Texas, Branch, whose legislative chair- 
man wrote: 


Since 1942-43 was a legislative year in 
Texas, our committee concentrated its work 
on local and state legislation. We were inter- 
ested in the following bills: child labor law; 
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aid to dependent children; juvenile delin- 
quency; secret ballot; jury service for women, 

We formed a joint committee with one other 
women’s organization to work on the secret 
ballot bill. We joined with a large representa- 
tive committee from many women’s organiza- 
tions and the County Bar Association to work 
on all these bills. Our members spent much 
time at legislative sessions, studied the bills, 
and prepared themselves to speak at open 
committee meetings of House and Senate. We 
met, however, a recalcitrant Legislature, so 
that only the aid to dependent blind children 
and the juvenile delinquency bills were passed, 

We do not feel, however, that our work was 
in vain. We spent much time and effort in an 
attempt to interest AAUW members all over 
the state and we believe that effort is already 
bearing fruit, for a permanent Legislative 
Steering Committee has been organized by our 
branch with representatives from other wom- 
en’s organizations. The object of this commit- 
tee is to prepare itself in advance for the next 
legislative session in Texas, to build upon 
what we have learned this year, with the hope 
that we may effect an influential union among 
Texas women, 


This brief comment on how to get 
measures passed locally comes from the 
legislative chairman of the Camas, Wash- 
ington, Branch: 

Representatives of the Camas Branch have 
attended all meetings of the City Council this 
year and women’s groups were instrumental 
in getting a woman on the Council. Presence 


of women at meetings seems to have some effect 
on actions taken. 


When the Iowa State Division Board 
considered the question of the best ap- 
proach to legislation, the consensus was 
that members of AAUW must take a more 
active part in interpreting issues and se- 
lecting candidates. A state Senator was 
quoted as saying, “It is too late to get 
legislation passed after a bill has been 
introduced. The best men must be offered 
as candidates before the primaries.” 

Acting on this advice, the Iowa state 
chairman on education through the pages 
of the January 1944 state division Bul- 
letin, urged: 

Prepare now for the adoption of a new Iowa 
school code in 1945. Our basic job is to get 
friends of education elected to the legislature. 


We must become acquainted with our local 
political steering committees; we must attend 
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caucuses and conventions and make our pres- 
ence felt. We must function in the primaries 
next June. It is not too soon to begin on this 
program. Key people with influence in the 
community should be appointed to the educa- 
tion-legislative committees. 


AAUW Meeting to Music 


From the report of the Queens County, 
New York, Branch: 


“With your assistance I will attempt to 
present musically my interpretation of a branch 
meeting of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women: 


(1) Members arriving, greetings: Schubert 
(2) Meeting called to order: Beethoven 

(3) President’s Remarks (sweetly): Schubert 
(4) Secretary’s Report: MacDowell 

(5) Committee reports: Grieg 

(6) Speaker announced: Debussy 

(7) Speaker speaks: Grieg 

(8) Applause: MacDowell 

(9) Tea Party, with stir of activity, gossip, 

etc.: Schubert 

(10) Members departing: Schubert 


“The music on the program is for the most 
part from Schubert’s Impromptu in A flat, and 
Grieg’s piano suite, Aus Holzberg’s Zeit. 

“From Schubert’s Impromptu, in (1) the 
first seventy measures of the Allegretto move- 
ment; in (3) the eight succeeding measures 
(repeated); in (9) the Second Movement com- 
plete to return of original theme; and in (10) 
the original theme to the end. 

“From Grieg’s suite, in (5) the Gavotte, 
Musette, and Ragaudon are used; and in (7) 
the Praeludium. 

“The other numbers are: (2) the first two 
measures of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony; 
(4) and (8) are from MacDowell’s Czardas, 
with (4) using the portions after the glissando, 
omitting the second section, and (8) the first 
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eight measures, repeating glissando twice; (6) 
is from Debussy’s Arabesque No. 1, the eight 
measures marked risolute. 

“T have taken examples of abstract music 
only, and have used it programmatically. . . . 
With apologies to the composers, I am calling 
upon you to use your imaginations. . . . You 
will recognize the music in the first and tenth 
parts as the same, as the subject matter is the 
same. ... You will also recognize in the 
second part the opening bars of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, the theme that used to be 
called ‘Fate knocking at the door of Destiny,’ 
now the worldwide symbol of Victory for the 
United Nations. 

“The soft, pleasant voice of our former 
President is heard in the third piece; and the 
rather monotonous tone of any secretarial 
report in the fourth; while in the fifth part are 
the varied voices, in dialogue and discussion of 
several persons, with perhaps a little emotion 
here and there. The seventh piece is the voice 
of the pleasant and robust visitor, whose 
theme is repeated in a different key as he 
drives his point home. The ninth part should 
give a tone of abandonment to the whole 
picture.” 









































































































































Writing Groups 








Evansville, Indiana, reports these writ- 
ings published: 




















Mrs. Harold Weeks— poem accepted by 
Rotarian 

Leah Rodine Drake — poem accepted by 
Poetry 

Constance Frick — book on George Jean Na- 
than published 


















































Marion Smith — poems being set to music in 
Boston for sixth grade pupils 

Juanita DeLong — First Prize in Atlantic 
Monthly Contest, ““What Kind of a Post- 
War World Do Women Demand?” 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Beautiful, Fully Equipped professional theatre seating 600. Actively Professional 
Staff, Full Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, voice development, etc. Daily Acting 
Schedule. Radio — over local station. Students accepted for Special Classes. 


THIRTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM BROADWAY BY TRAIN. LESS TIME 
THAN BY SUBWAY FROM CROWDED, UPTOWN AREA. 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 


CLARE 
TREE 
MAJOR 


PRODUCER 
N. Y. THEATRE AND 





ROAD COMPANIES Nationwide tour of Barrie's 
FOR 27 YEARS PETER PAN 
— October 1944 to June 1945. Reserve dates now. 


For Details Write THESE DELIGHTFUL PERFORMANCES RAISE FELLOWSHIP FUNDS, 


Dept. U, WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, White Plains, New York 
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From Aurora, Illinois: 

A ten-wecks evening course in poetry tech- 
nique open to any high school or college student 
will begin the evening of June 22 at the Recrea- 
tion Center. The leader, Mrs. Walter Volz, has 
studied with Clement Wood. Those interested 
can telephone the chairman of the creative 
writing group. 


Denver, Colorado, makes this report: 


Writers Workshop, following information, 
advice, and instructions from the OWI, have 
written and had published: one novel dealing 
with Fifth Column activities, Nazi espionage, 
and sabotage; one short story; and one article 
advocating universal fingerprinting. .. . 

Our sixteen writers are at present engaged 
in writing another novel, several short stories 
and articles which deal with post-war prob- 
lems. . . . The leader is a professional writer 
and critic; fourteen manuscripts were sold. 
Receipts from sales and prizes the past year 
totaled $1,294. 


Architecture 

Cedar Falls, Iowa, writes that the pho- 
tography study group continues to work 
on Styles of Architecture in Cedar Falls. 

We did most of our studying and group 
work last year. This year there was more in- 
dividual field work. The class time of twenty 
hours does not include time spent by indi- 
viduals in study, work on the bibliography, 
preparing papers or taking pictures. 

Our exhibition of photographs (enlarged) of 
local architecture was accompanied by a pro- 
gram with papers on local history and archi- 
tecture. The writing group provided the story 
of one of our old homes, and the descriptive 
and historical sketches to supplement titles. 
Members of the Naval Training School and the 
Training School for the Army Air Crew were 
among the audience. 


Workshop 
From Athens, Ohio: 


We gave two puppet shows and we sponsored 
an exhibition of John Rood’s sculpture, at 
which 650 people signed the guest book; but 
we so wanted an opportunity to work with 
materials for the joy of creating and for the 
relief of tension. Twenty-seven signed up for 
the workshop. ... The studio was still a 
problem. Finally the basement of the Faculty 
Club was discovered, and the group (each 
contributing a quarter for paint and cleaning) 
were amazed to find suddenly that they had a 
studio, a place to work! A long table, an easel, 
some paints, a few woodworking tools, made 
the place ready. 
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Santa Cruz, California: 


Our workshop was set up in an attractive 
barn. . . . We have special days in the month 
when the public joins in puppetry, verse writ- 
ing, clay modeling, flower arrangement, and 
acting. For the future we plan to have crafts 
and piano classes for children, study in interior 
decorating and weaving. 

Austin, Texas: 

The USO was anxious for a “ Do-it-yourself” 
corner, and we voluntecred to sponsor it. Pro- 
fessor Arne Randal of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment volunteered to teach an intensive six- 
weeks course to our members to fit them for 
carrying on the work with soldiers. Forty- 
three signed up for his course. Our work with 
the soldiers was very successful up to Christ- 
mas time. We showed them how to make 
linoleum block-print Christmas cards, and es- 
timate that about five hundred soldiers par- 
ticipated. Since Christmas it has been more 
difficult, with no crafts shop available for a 
variety of projects, tools hard to get, and the 
difficulty of finding any one thing that would 
appeal to so many as the cards did... . 

Since AAUW Arts and Crafts Group, begun 
two years ago, is the only group of its kind in 
the city, everyone wanting some assistance 
along this line appealed to us: the recreation 
department for summer work at the parks, the 
USO, the OCD both from its consumer centers 
and its Youth Committee, the YWCA for its 
day camps. With a small membership already 
committed to a project, we had to refuse these 
requests; but we had never had them before, 
and feel that they represent a significant trend 
in the local interest. 


Community Arts Survey, Chicago 


A decision has been reached to go on 
with the project of study of art in Chicago. 
Part of the year’s work was the study of 
architects and architecture in the city, 
with lectures, field trips, reports and 
photographs; music; and reports on the 
bibliography of Chicago fiction. The group 
also studied the arts of the various na- 
tional groups, and meetings were con- 
tinued during the summer. 


Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered during the twenty-eight 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 





